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OKLAHOMA CITY JUNIOR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
1950-1959 


By Aileen Stroud Libke* 


History is war and tragedy, stupendous effort and sus- 
tained sacrifice, sod houses and struggle with raw nature, de- 
velopment of a stable economy and emergence of an urban 
skyline. Yet history is more than epochal events. For man 
does not live by bread alone, and next to his faith in God is 
his response to the influence of good music. Nevertheless, 
the spiritual and the ideal and the cultural do customarily lag 
behind the material maturity of a commonwealth. 


Oklahoma, however, did not wait to put down the rifle 
and the hoe before picking up the fiddle and the bow. Older 
than statehood are our two big school bands at Oklahoma 
State University and the University of Oklahoma. Both cele- 
brated their 50th anniversaries in 1955. And in 1955 the 
Bacone Indian boys’ chorus at Muskogee celebrated their 
diamond jubilee!? 


Oklahoma received its first national publicity on musical 
activity only a dozen years after statehood, when Frederic 
Libke, Oklahoma Baptist University (Shawnee) fine arts 
Gear ts a. introduced music festival week and brought in 
soloists (from the east) for choral performances in which town 
and gown joined voices. The Chicago Music News reported 


all this, giving Oklahoma music its first nationwide publicity.’’2 


The early years did give prime concern to erecting a State 
upon the prairie. Today, however, with stability a fact instead 
of a goal, Oklahoma has definitely entered into a phase of 
cultural development, supporting among other endeavors, civic 
opera in Tulsa and symphony orchestras in Tulsa and in Okla- 
homa City. 


Another Oklahoma cultural expression of more significance 
in some respects, especially to the future of the State, though 
less pretentious, less sophisticated than opera or major sym- 
phony is the Oklahoma City Junior Symphony Orchestra. Or- 


*Aileen Stroud Libke (Mrs. Frederic Libke) is Vice President of the 
Board of Directors, Oklahoma City Junior Symphony Orchestra. She is past 
State President of Oklahoma Federation of Music Clubs, and has served 
as National Chairman of Music in Schools and Colleges, National Federation 
of Music Clubs.—Ed. 

1 Norman Transcript, February 25, 1955. 

, saen he Jean Treanor, music editor, The Sunday Oklahoman, February 
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ganized in the fall of 1950, initial enrollment was 13, by mid-year 
it had jumped to 50. In July 1959, Oklahoma City’s Junior 
Symphony had a membership of 75 youngsters, plus a junior 
training orchestra of less advanced children of 30 members. 
With its root properly in the capital city, the organization 
draws its membership from towns as far as fifty miles away. At 
times members have come from Ada, Bethany, Chandler, 
Chickasha, Choctaw, Edmond, El Reno, Guthrie, Lindsay, Mid- 
west City, Moore, Mulhall, Norman, Putnam City and Yukon. In 
addition, to carry the name of Oklahoma abroad in the literal 
sense, there have been two exchange students from Germany, 
who played in the orchestra while attending school in Oklahoma 
City. In its nine years, the Junior Symphony has played concerts 
in Oklahoma City, Ada, Chickasha, Edmond, Guthrie, Lindsay, 
Midwest City, Muskogee, and Shawnee. 


Two earlier editions of a junior symphony orchestra were 
started in Oklahoma City, but both faded away after short 
duration. In the mid-thirties, probably including 1933 to 1935, 
a youth orchestra which merited the respect of Oklahoma City 
professional musicians flourished under Conductor Hebestreit. 
Later, under WPA sponsorship, with Clyde Roller, who now 
directs the Amarillo Symphony Orchestra, as conductor, another 
junior symphony graced the Oklahoma City sounding board for 
a period including the year 1939. 


By 1950, however, neither schools nor city had a string 
program for its youth, though brass, winds, and percussion 
found expression in fine school bands. Even for these groups, 
orchestra music should have a place. 


The beginning? of Oklahoma City’s permanent Junior 
Symphony Orchestra was described by the press in this fashion 
a year after its founding :4 


Floyd Rice, young dance band leader, was training a highschool 
jazz combo, when the members asked if it were not possible to 
develop a larger group. Rice approached the junior chamber of 
commerce with the idea, and after careful examination, the Jaycees 
included the orchestra project in their Youth Activities program..... 
Six months later the orchestra made its debut before a forum of its 
sponsors at a chamber luncheon at the YWCA. 


That same day, more than 500 season tickets were bought by 
excited city folk who recognized good music when they heard 
Atenas ors : 


A non-profit, sponsoring group was incorporated under the 
name, Oklahoma City Junior Symphony Society, Inc., with 


8 Floyd Rice credits Tracy Silvester with initiating the effort. 


4 Sunday Oklahoman November 18, 1951. 
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membership composed of those donating $5.00 to $100.00 for 
support of the orchestra.® 


The first Board of Directors functioned for six months. In 
that short period the Junior Symphony Society was incorpora- 
ted. The Board had organized itself for action, drew up and 
adopted a constitution and adopted procedures for supervising 
the orchestra’s activities, including concert dates and sponsored 
refreshments for orchestra members. Dr. Louis May, Erie 
Parham, and Tracy Silvester were employed to conduct the 
orchestra, and physical facilities for rehearsals and concerts 
were set up. The Board also determined policies, organized, 
rehearsed, and presented the orchestra in two public concerts. 
It paid out $647.25 and kept orderly Minutes of its official 
acts. With all these achievements, the Board ended its first 
term with a cash balance on hand of $1,455.65. 


One entry in the Minutes is quotable: “*..... in view of the 
paucity of players for some instruments, and because the 
possibilities of orchestra are not yet determinable, no standards 
for membership in the orchestra [will] be fixed at this time.”’ 
The second year’s Board took office in April, 1951, and the only 
piece of business recorded by the Minutes of that meeting was: 
‘‘Motion carried that we buy two tympani.’’ Thus lghtly 
touched upon was one of the major erises of the young junior 
orchestra. 


The organization of a children’s symphony orchestra seemed 
to non-musical Board members merely a matter of rounding 
up kids who played orchestral instruments, which of course 
was true with violinists, trumpeters, French hornists. But 
where was a boy with a set of tympani to play and transport 
to rehearsal and concerts? The comfortable bank balance was 
not enough to cover $900 in conductor’s salaries, other running 
expenses, plus the purchase of an expensive set of drums. Yet, 
what is an orchestra without tympani? Spirited discussions 
arose. Finally there was nothing to do but set up a drive for 
funds to buy drums. It was not easy but the money was raised. 
A set of tympani costing $400 wholesale was purchased, and 
this set is still used and in good condition. 


Three times the orchestra has bought national publicity 
of the finest sort to the State. The first occasion was when, 
under date of June 9, 1951, Collier’s magazine carried a large 
page-wide color spread picturing the Oklahoma City Junior 
Symphony Orchestra. <A year later the State was again spot- 
lighted when the ‘‘Jaycees’’ entered a scrapbook on the Junior 


5A Board of Directors (1959) handles administration and policy, and 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce sponsors the orchestra as a Youth Activity 
project. 


SAN we ee 
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Symphony Orchestra in their national competition and won 
pue Place in Youth Activities,’’ and ‘‘First Place in Fine 
rts. 


The third time the Junior Orchestra brought cultural 
recognition to the State was in May and June of 1958. On 
May 29, in Will Rogers Park amphitheater the juniors played 
their first ‘‘concert for pay.’ Free to the public, the young 
musicians played under contract for scale prices from the Musie 
Performance Trust Fund of the recording industries and the 
American Symphony Orchestra League. Receipts were applied 
on expenses of orchestra members and chaperon attending the 
American Symphony Orchestra League Workshop in Nashville, 
Tennessee, on June 11 and 12. 


Unfortunately, more harassing problems than edifying 
publicity items are apt to attend large organizational effort. 
The Junior Symphony had a diversity of problems, large and 
small, with which to contend, some of which almost swamped the 
project. Finances, for example, continued an annual struggle. 
The junior orchestra’s budget was modest, the largest single 
item being the conductor’s remuneration of $1000.00 a year. 
There were other items, such as auditorium rental for concerts 
and chair rental when the children were to play on TV. If 
there were printed programs, these must be paid for if not 
contributed. Music for 75 players added up fast. When one 
year failed in the membership drive, and some years did fail, 
then the volunteer workers of the following year had to scrabble 
to clear the deficit as well as to raise their own budget. 


Volunteer workers were another problem. A certain dull- 
ness of routine attached to most civie obligations proves dis- 
couraging, as does the dullness of work, for some newcomers to 
unpaid Board directorships. 


There has been no lack of variety to the difficulties which 
beset the Junior Orchestra. For instance, in the orchestra’s 
fourth season, the President’ described his own administration 
as ‘‘one hassle after another.’’ He named the ‘‘hassle over a 
rehearsal place, some wanting to get out of a church or teach- 
er’s studio to a ‘neutral’ place’’; and the ‘‘hassle over seating 
in the orchestra.’’ There was a practically unanimous ambition 
among the youngsters to snare the honor of orchestra section 
principal who sits in the ‘‘first’’ chair. This was no minor 
crisis! Also, in this same president’s year the ‘‘hassle over 


econductors’’ accelerated. 


6 Sunday Oklahoman February 22, 1959. 


TJohn Ingram. 
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The organization’s first year was topheavy with conductors, 
with three to direct one junior orchestra. The number was 
reduced to two the following year: Eric Parham as main con- 
ductor, Tracy Silvester as assistant. With the passing of time, 
dissatisfaction with orchestra repertoire developed. When 
organized, the orchestra was not capable of playing advanced 
music, nor had the members ever done any playing except 
as individuals. ‘‘Playing together,’’ even on the level of their 
own average advancement was an impossibility. Orchestral 
personnel for several years included adults to help carry the 
young players along. Mr. Parham’s aim seems to have been 
to produce an ensemble, via as painless a route as possible. This 
meant light music on the grade school level. By the fourth. 
year, parents were feeling that the juniors were ready to ap- 
proach closer to a repertoire of the simpler classics, and the 
conductor was re-elected by the slim margin of one vote. Two 
years later a change in conductors took place. Everett Gates, 
a string man, was employed at $1000.00 per year. 


Not all problems were charged with emotion. One of the 
gravest seemed to rouse no feeling, one way or the other: the 
need for music racks. There were not enough racks the first 
year. By the second year the situation was desperate. Floyd 
Rice, according to the Minutes, was ‘‘appointed as ‘attic’ com- 
mittee of one, to work with Miss Hdith Johnson of the 
Oklahoman on publicity to get the public to look in their attics 
for music racks and to contribute same, if found, to the 
orchestra.’’ Hither Oklahoma City attics contained none, or 
attic-owners just did not care, because, year after year, the 
Minutes recorded the ‘‘desperate need’’ for music racks. In 
fact, this problem was never solved until two or three years 
ago Oklahoma City’s big symphony finally let the juniors use 
their rehearsal room in Municipal Auditorium for their weekly 
practicing. 


Integration was the problem eight years ago, which came 
nearest to wrecking the junior symphony. It started to rear its 
dark head in the Board meeting of October, 1951, when some- 
one innocently suggested that ‘‘a party of some kind be given 
for the members of the orchestra.’’ A committee was appointed 
to set it up. Three months later, at the January (1951) meet- 
ing, a Board member asked why no report had been heard on the 
party. The Minutes tactfully state that ‘‘the committee had 
gone over the question very carefully ..... and that it was 
not deemed feasible at the present time to have a mixed social 
CVEN Girma tie 


In 1950, three years prior to the racial integration decision 
handed down by the United States Supreme Court, without 
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fanfare, public announcement, or arguments pro or con, as far 
as anyone can now recall, the junior orchestra in the process 
of organizing had casually integrated. They simply took any 
junior who could play and wished to do so. From the start 
there were two young Negro boys who could, and did wish to 
play. It is claimed’ that the Oklahoma City Junior Symphony 
Orchestra was the first non-segregated organization in the city.® 
“It was not planned that way,’’ early Board members insist. 
“It just happened.’’ Apparently it did ‘‘just happen,’’ with- 
out even attracting notice, because when plans for the party 
were started, a Board member’s home was offered for the 
affair. When the color situation was discovered later, the offer 
was withdrawn. 


A second incident confirms the general unawareness of the 
integration factor. The Junior Symphony was invited to attend 
a concert by the senior orchestra, and a section of sixty seats 
on the main floor, down front center, was reserved for them. 
The juniors arrived and were at the door ready to enter when 
the two Negro boys were discovered in the group. On learning 
that the colored boys would not be permitted to sit in their 
reserved section, despite the fact that many of the young white 
players were of southern background, rather than permit 
public humiliation of two of their group, the entire junior 
orchestra went to the high balcony. The empty section of 
sixty seats remained a mute but dramatic witness to group 
loyalty throughout the evening. 


As time went on, it happened, also apparently by chance, 
that no Negro young people applied for membership in the 
orchestra, leaving the situation not necessarily non-integrated, 
but actually all-white. Then, in the spring of 1956, a young 
Negro applied for orchestra membership. To some parents 
whose children had joined during the all-white interim, this 
application of a Negro was a ‘‘new’’ thing, rather than the re- 
appearance of a formerly routine situation, and whether new, or 
resurrected, to many it, was anathema. 


The Junior Chamber of Commerce on the national level 
favored integration, and the opinion has been expressed that 
one reason the Scrapbook won the national Jaycees award in 
Youth Activities was because of the integration factor.1° The 
fine spread in Collver’s magazine (1951) shows a Negro boy at 
the drums, and another in the woodwind section. Everette Gates, 
conductor, took a strong stand, stating his position as that of 
a@ musician auditioning applicants for a musical organization. 


8 Floyd Rice. 
® Other than the Urban League. 
10 John Ingram. 
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If any standard, color or otherwise, except musical ability, 
were to be set up, he would resign. The schism became “news, 
and publicity was carried in Oklahoma City papers. 


An open air concert was given in Lincoln Park by the 
Junior Symphony in conjunction with the Air Force Choir. 
Following the concert, Mr. Thad Farmer, president of the 
Junior Symphony Orchestra Society, made a speech to clarify 
the position of the Junior Chamber of Commerce on the inte- 
gation policy for the junior orchestra. The situation climaxed 
in the resignation of some Board members, and in the with- 
drawal of their children from the orchestra by a number of the 
parents. 


Although a number of ‘‘key’’ players were lost, the cliché 
again proved true that ‘‘no one is indispensable.’’ Recruits 
filled the chairs. Resurgence came in the fall. In the spring 
of 1957, the orchestra was presented in concert at the state 
convention of the Oklahoma Federation of Music Clubs in 
Muskogee. 


The ninth season of the junior orchestra—1958-59—has 
been a year of stabilization. Under the presidency of Ray 
Scales, systematic procedure was tightened, and the Board has 
followed accepted business practices.!! 


Irrespective of objectives, declared or debated, an organiza- 
tion of the size and type of the Junior Symphony Orchestra, 
looking to and dependent upon the public for financial and ad- 
ministrative support, makes an impact on the community that 
is not rightly measurable.1* Oklahoma City, in supporting a 


11 Presidents of Oklahoma City Junior Symphony Orchestra Society, 


Inc: 
1950-1951 Dean Terrill 
1951-1952 Dean Terrill; Jack Griffin 
1952-1953 Jack Griffin 
1953-1954 John Ingram 
1954-1955 Mrs. Retta Beekman Taylor 
1955-1956 Pendleton Woods 
1956-1957 Thad C. Farmer 
1957-1958 Emmit B. Hedrick 
1958-1959 Ray Scales 


12 Conduetors of Oklahoma City Junior Symphony Orchestra: 


1950-1951 Dr. Louis May - Eric Parham - Tracy Silvester 
1951-1952 Eric Parham - Tracy Silvester 

1952-1953 Eric Parham - Tracy Silvester 

1953-1954 Eric Parham 

1954-1955 Eric Parham 

1955-1956 Eric Parham - Everett Gates 

1956-1957 Everett Gates 

1957-1958 Everett Gates 

1958-1959 Larry Fisher 
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junior symphony orchestra, has shown itself quite a different 
type of town from another metropolis of 350,000 population sup- 
porting no such idealistic outlet for its younger citizens. Okla- 
homa, the State, has proven itself, too, a different type of State 
from those having no junior symphony orchestra in any of 
their cities. : 


There is an appeal to the heart to see seventy-five teen- 
agers and pre-teens, bowing and blowing in fondly imagined 
unison, that compensates the critical ear for any teasing im- 
perfections. That Oklahoma City youngsters have kept on 
bowing and blowing for nine years while storms of policy 
swirled about them, organizational, racial, financial, cultural, 
now to stand sturdily upon the threshold of their tenth season, 
is a matter of pride to the City and State, and to those men and 
women who have, as working members of the Board of Directors, 
served the orchestra’s need. 
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LYNN RIGGS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
By Charles Aughtry” 


One likes to think of Lynn Riggs’s days at the University 


of Oklahoma as among his most happy and most satisfying. 
During his three years there, he occupied a position of esteem 
and received the recognition which artists especially seem to 
crave. The whole world lay before him, as it does in such 
years. Riggs the young poet, teacher, editor, and playwright 
appeared likely to leave his name in the volumes of American 
literature. 


In September, 1920 R (for ‘‘Rollie’’) Lynn Riggs came 
down from Claremore to enroll at the University of Oklahoma.! 
He had just turned twenty-one, and as a result of natural 
endowments plus the experience of having traveled on his own 
to New York and Los Angeles, he was an unusually sophisticated 
freshman. He enrolled in the College of Fine Arts that fall 
but changed to Arts and Sciences the following January where 
he majored in English with minors in French and English 
philosophy. At the University Riggs spent three full years 
plus the summer of 1921 and withdrew during the fall of his 
senior year (1923). 


While Riggs was at O. U., the English department number- 
ed among its members several men who became well-known to 
thousands of graduates as well as a few who were to achieve 
national and international fame. Riggs studied under Sanford 
Salyer (whose course in versification he praised in the student 
magazine), Theodore Hampton Brewer, Andrew Robert Ramey, 
and Sardis Roy Hadsell—to name some of the senior members 
of the department. He also took two courses from Randall 
Stewart, later renowned as a Hawthorne scholar. At the same 
time Walter Campbell, the western writer, and Ben Botkin, 
the folklorist, were young members of the English department. 
It is not surprising that Riggs’s budding talent was nourished 
in this atmosphere. zs 


*Charles Aughtry holds a Ph.D. degree from Brown University, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, where he wrote his thesis on the life and works of 
Lynn Riggs noted poet and playwright from Oklahoma. Dr. Aughtry is 
a graduate of the University of Oklahoma, and now teaches at Wheaton 
College, Norton Massachusetts.—Ed. 


_1The files in the office of the Registrar and the President of the 
University as well as the files of various University publications are the 
sources of most of the facts in this article. 


. >. é 
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Riggs had to overcome parental disapproval to attend 
college. He mortgaged his Indian land allotment of ninety 
acres to pay part of his expenses, and worked for some time 
as a dish washer. In spite of the lack of encouragement from 
his father (his mother was dead) and the necessity to consider 
finances, Riggs distinguished himself academically at the Un- 
iversity. He made all A’s and B’s, except for a C in physical 
education. He began his days at O. U. living in the basement 
of the Pi Kappa Alpha house where he washed dishes for his 
room and board. However, soon after Joseph Benton’s mother 
met Riggs, he moved into the Benton home where he lived 
during the rest of his time at the University.2, Sometime during 
1921 Riggs pledged Pi Kappa Alpha. That same year he 
collaborated with Joseph Benton on ‘‘Honeymoon,’’ a song 
still included in the fraternity’s national song book. During 
his first year, Riggs joined a social fraternity, the men’s glee 
club, an honorary dramatic fraternity, and the honorary fresh- 
man society but did not join any of the several literary societies. 
He also appeared in his only dramatic role at the University, 
as Francisco in The Tempest. 


After attending summer school in 1921, Riggs returned in 
the fall as a Student Assistant in English. At this time the 
University first began hearing of Lynn Riggs. The University 
of Oklahoma Magazine first listed Riggs as an editorial assis- 
tant in the November, 1921 issue. During the fall Riggs also 
began writing for the Oklahoma Whirlwind and the Oklahoma 
Daily. In December, R. Lynn Riggs became editor of the 
““Poems of the Month’’ page of the Magazine. The young 
editor’s opening statement of policy was extraordinary. It is 
an exceptionally mature pronouncement of critical standards to 
come from a student editor, and is bold in its sincere encourage- 
ment of originality in verse. Riggs writes :* 


On this page will appear every month the best original poems sub- 
mitted to the editor. Jingles and infantile efforts will not be con- 
sidered; neither will mountainous or untyped manuscripts. Free 
verse, striking variations on old themes or meters, new imagery,— 
in short, anything that is modern and vigorous and individual,— 
will take precedence over preachments in verse, childish imitations, 
or facile eulogies of the obvious and trite. The editor hopes to un- 
cover some creditable Oklahoma verse, to give first publication 
to coming poets, and to establish a more rigid standard of poetic 
criticism at this University. 


This declaration bespeaks Rigg’s high standards for literary 
art throughout his career. 


2Joseph Benton, “Some Personal Remembrances about Lynn Riggs,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXIV, No. 3 (Autumn, 1956), p. 297. 
3Lynn Riggs, University of Oklahoma Magazine, Vol. X, No. 3 (De- 


cember, 1921), p. 17. 
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During the Christmas vacation of 1921-1922 Riggs remained 
in Norman and wrote his first play, a one-act farce entitled 
‘‘Cuckoo.’? The drama department soon heard of it and the 
January 21, 1922 Oklahoma Daily first reported its coming pro- 
duction. Several times during the spring the newspaper an- 
nounced its performance, but there were delays for one reason 
or another. 


The spring semester of 1922 was a busy one for Riggs. In 
‘addition to studying and teaching one section of freshman 
English, Riggs wrote a good deal. Vachel Lindsay had visited 
the O. U. campus to speak during the first semester, and the 
cover of the University of Oklahoma Magazine for February, 
1922 carried a poem, ‘‘To Vachel Lindsay’’—apparently Riggs’s 
first poem in a University publication. This same issue reported 
that Riggs had recently had his first acceptance of any impor- 
tance; it was the publication of two poems, ‘‘Song’’ and ‘“‘I 
Was A King,’’ in Mencken and Nathan’s Smart Set. Joseph 
Benton recalls being with Riggs when he opened the letter 
containing his first payment—$18. 


On March 30, Riggs appeared before the Poetry Club to 
read the poetry of John P. McClure, at that time probably the 
outstanding literary graduate of the University. Riggs later 
acknowledged McClure’s influence on his own poetry, and at 
this time he had already grown to know McClure personally. 
On May 4 Riggs also read O’Neill’s recent Pulitzer Prize play, 
Beyond the Horizon, to the Drama League. By this time he had 
become one of the most influential students among those on the 
campus who were interested in the arts. In the final issue of 
that year’s Magazine Riggs wrote, ‘‘The growing interest in this 
[poetry] page is a very gratifying thing..... it becomes con- 
stantly more difficult to make selections for the month.’’ 


May 18, 1922—this date marks the first production of a 
play by Lynn Riggs. The farce, ‘‘Cuckoo,’’ was sandwiched 
between two pantomimes on the final dramatic bill of the year. 
It is a situation comedy in which two geology students seeking 
shelter on a field trip in the Arbuckle Mountains try to defeat 
the schemes of Maw Hillbank as she connives to grab one of 
them for her fast-aging hillbilly daughter, 17-year-old Josie. 
The comedy is of the broadest: caricature, slapstick pummeling, 
and obvious wit. The student paper thought it the best local- 
talent production of the year, and concluded its review, 
‘“ *Cuckoo’ went over Big.’’ The play was so successful that 


it was received with equal approval during a summer session 
performance on July 11. 


On June 9, the summer edition of the student newspaper, 
the Sooner Student, reported ‘‘Sooner Minstrels Ready for 
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Tonight.’’ The article described the group of O. U. teachers 
and students who were about to spend ten weeks on a Chautau- 
qua circuit as the Southern Minstrels. The group was directed 
and led by Joseph Benton, then an instructor in music and by 
that time one of Riggs’s best friends. Riggs, Benton, Elmer 
FKraker, and Laile Neal made up the solo quartet. That summer 
of touring the north central part of the United States made a 
lasting impression on Riggs; probably the most important 
result was Riggs’s association with a maternal figure billed as 
“‘Mother Lake’’ who gave good advice to young ladies—and 
apparently to Riggs. He memorialized her in a television 
play written shortly before his death in 1954, ‘‘Someone to 
Remember.”’ 


Riggs returned to Norman in the fall as a Teaching Fellow 
in English. During the first semester he was enrolled in only 
one course, apparently busy with his work as a teacher and 
editor. At this time first dropping the initial ‘R’ from his 
name, Riggs again appeared as poetry editor of the University 
of Oklahoma Magazine with a declaration of editorial policy 
similar to his earlier one. He contributed no poems to his 
poetry page until March, 1923—-when the work of several months 
appeared as the entire poetry section of the magazine. Ben 
Botkin wrote a laudatory introduction to the eight poems 
entitled ‘‘The Gift of Singing’’ in which he praised Riggs for 
his critical eye as well as his lyric voice. In this same issue 
Riggs as poetry editor of the magazine debated the question, 
‘‘Should Students Write Criticisms of Fine Arts Productions ?”’ 
with Mike Monroney as editor of the Oklahoma Daily. Mon- 
roney said ‘‘Yes,’’ but Riggs said ‘‘No.’’ Riggs argued that 
a critic should be specially qualified and trained, as students 
are not likely to be. He was very strong in stating that ‘‘it 
borders somewhat on a crime’’ to permit inept criticism in 
print by the ignorant and inexperienced. 


In March, the Oklahoma Whirlwind announced in the 
“‘Pins Going Out’’ column, ‘‘Lynn Riggs-Aleene Yost.’’ This 
romance lasted till the fall when, as Joseph Benton says, ‘‘The 
son of a beer baron from Wisconsin ..... [with] a well- 
padded wallet..... set siege to Lynn’s love-castle, and soon 
won out over Lynn.’’! From all evidence it appears that this 
romance was a serious one for Riggs and its impact on him 
lasting. His loss in love was the blot on his experience at the 
University. 


During the summer of 1923, Riggs accepted an appointment 
as an Assistant in English to teach two sections of freshmen; 
he also took an extension course in constitutional law. He 


4 Benton, op. cit., p. 299. 
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returned to the campus in the fall, no longer as poetry editor 
on the University of Oklahoma Magazine but only as a staff 
contributor. The first number of the magazine carried a finely 
expressive poem by Riggs, infused with his current mood and 
entitled ‘‘Beauty Has Gone.’’ The concluding stanza reads,° 


IT am lost in straight walls of the thoughts of men 
Beauty could not inhabit if she willed. 

O, who will lead me till my cries are stilled? 

O, who will bring me to the plains again? 


On this plaintive note, one might say, Riggs bade farewell. 
Shortly after this poem was published, his health failed and he 
withdrew from the University. Joseph Benton writes, ‘‘Lynn 
had a nervous breakdown, withdrew from the University before 
the first semester of 1923-24 was over, and went to New Mex- 
ico, with a deeply-rooted case of pulmonary tuberculosis..... es 
After leaving the University, Riggs contributed a few poems 
and a short story to the Magazine. His last poem appeared in 
the Winter, 1928 issue. 


While he was at the University, Riggs was gaining ex- 
perience and momentum for the career as a dramatist which 
was to follow upon the recovery of his health. In addition 
to his University publications, Riggs had poems in The Reviewer 
and Smart Set in 1922, and Palms and Poetry in 1923. He 
was learning to exercise his exceptionally fine ear for lyricism, 
the lyricism which prevaded the language of his folk plays. 
In his days at O. U. Riggs worked hard and was rewarded 
appropriately. Despite the emotional distress which prompted 
his departure, Lynn Riggs must have known joy and satis- 
faction at O. U.—as his frequent sojourns on college campuses 
throughout his life suggest. 


5 Riggs, op. cit., Vol. XII, No. 1 (Fall, 1923), p. 2. 
6 Benton, op. cit, p. 299. 
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LEE F. HARKINS, CHOCTAW 
By Muriel H. Wright 


It is more than a passing note in writing on the life of 
Lee F. Harkins that the place of honor on the walls of his 
home was given a portrait of the great Choctaw, Chief Push- 
mataha. The story of this renowned chieftain and the por- 
trait, too, were both an inspiration and a symbol for Lee 
Harkins’ deep interest as a collector of many rare imprints, 
pamphlets and manuscripts relating to the history of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, particularly that of the Choctaws. 


Lee Harkins was a writer, editor and publisher at differ- 
ent times though he continued as a printer by trade, a member 
of the Newspaper Printing Corporation, in the composing room 
of The Tulsa Tribune for many years. This regular work 
limited his time and resources, a circumstance that reveals the 
character of the man whose labor of love went far afield in 
research and bringing together a fine collection of American 
Indian materials. Lee Harkins wrote in the Antiquarian Book- 
man for January 138, 1951, saying in part: ‘‘I was thrilled 
recently, in the rare book department of the New York Public 
Library, as I fondled a copy of Roman’s History of East and 
West Florida. Therein J could see my people, as depicted some 
175 years ago, on the pages as they played their dramatic part 
of life. And when my water well turns into an oil well, PU 
have this item in my Choctaw library.’’ Sometime later in 
1954, Lee was thrilled to see a well producing oil on his 
Indian allotment but the royalty checks were too small to have 
Roman’s History of East and West Florida among his books. 


He wrote ‘‘The Story of Pushmataha’’ in 1938 that ap- 
peared as series in the Neshoba Democrat of Philadelphia, Mis- 
sissippi. Other articles on Pushmataha and some noted Ameri- 
ean Indians appeared in the American Indian with Harkins as 
the editor and publisher. The American Indian magazine was 
his great venture, the first issue appearing in 1926 and the 
last, in 1931. He was always proud of the files of his American 
Indian though it took him several years to make up the deficit 
of the expense for its publication. The first issue of the maga- 
zine carries an editorial saying that it is ‘‘devoted to presenta- 
tion of every day Indian news and the preservation of Indian 
lore.’’ And its aim given is to become ‘‘a true reservoir of 
Indian life and history based on authentic articles from Indian 
and white writers.’’ Yet Lee F. Harkins is remembered as an 
outstanding collector of historical materials, for he saved much 
that would have been lost to Oklahoma in his day, in a field 
where few, if any, others were his equal in devotion and interest. 
The following excerpts are from a review of Harkins’ work as 
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a collector and editor, in the Sooner State Press, Norman, for 
May 5, 1951 1 
He has one of the most valuable collections on the Five Civilized 


5 A Se 3 en the 
Tribes, including an 1836 edition of the Choctaw First Reader in 
Choctaw tongue, and an 1850 Park Hill reprint of the Bible in Chero- 


libraries. 


Lee Harkins was a descendant of Choctaw chiefs, and 
looked the part of a chieftain himself, for he was a man of fine 
physique, tall and well proportioned. He was friendly and 
genial, and found time in his busy life to appear before clubs 
and churches to tell about his ancestors and other noted In- 
dians in history. He was a descendant of the LeFlore family 
(Choctaw-French), of which the notable chief, Greenwood Le- 
Flore was a member. A few weeks after signing the Treaty at 
Dancing Rabbit Creek in 1830, providing for the removal of the 
Choctaws from Mississippi, Chief LeFlore appointed his nephew, 
George W. Harkins(1st)—Lee Harkins’ great-great uncle—to 
explore and select locations for the settlement of the Choctaws 
in their new country west. When George W. Harkins returned 
from this expedition in the winter of 1831, he found that he 
had been appointed district chief of the Second District (the 
Red River or Oklafalaya District) in the new country to repre- 
sent his uncle, Chief LeFlore who remained in Mississippi. 
Colonel Harkins was a well educated man for his time, and 
wrote a ‘‘Farewell Letter’’ in behalf of the Choctaws to the 
people of Mississippi as he was leaving his old country in 1832, 
to make his home in the west. This letter is a part of a story 
on the Choctaw removal, published in one of the early issues 
of Lee Harkins’ American Indian magazine. In 1850, George 
W. Harkins was elected and served as chief of the Second Dis- 
trict then called ‘‘ Apukshenubbee District,’’ Choctaw Nation. 


One of Lee Harkins’ great-great grandfathers was Colonel 
David Folsom, a noted chief in Mississippi, who had served as 
interpreter and aide to Chief Pushmataha in Washington in 
1824. Another of Lee’s great-grandfathers, was Benjamin F. 
Smallwood who was elected and served as Principal Chief of 
the Choctaw Nation, 1888-1890. Lee’s parents were Will M. 
Harkins and Amy Harkins. His mother before her marriage 
was Amy James of Chickasaw descent through her maternal 
line, of the well known Burney family in the Chickasaw Nation. 


1The Tulsa World for Sunday, March 9, 1958, has a feature article, “A 


Great Choctaw” by Orpha B. Russell, telling of Lee Harkins and his collec- 
tions. 


Lee F. Harkins with his Indian History Collections. (Photographs mounted with 
ature story from the Tulsa World for September 28, 1947. (Oklahoma Historical 


ety collections. ) 
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Lee never married, and always affectionatly referred to his 
“little mother’? whom he took care of to the end of her life. 


Lee Fitzhugh Harkins was born at Boggy Depot, Choctaw 
Nation, on February 22, 1898. He graduated from high school 
at Tishomingo, and served in the armed forces in World War 
I. He attended the University of Oklahoma for two years where 
he studied journalism before he began work on a Coalgate news- 
paper. He also worked on a newspaper at Sulphur and played 
baseball on the Sulphur team. He was a printer for a time in 
Oklahoma City, and then moved to Tulsa where he died on 
May 6, 1957, mourned by many friends. At the time of his 
death, he was a member of Tulsa Chapter 52 of Royal Arch 
Masons, Pilgrim Lodge No. 522 A.F. & A.M., Albert Pike Con- 
sistory Club and Scottish Rite Mason. He was an advisory 
director of the National Indian Hall of Fame for Famous 
American Indians at Anadarko, and charter member of the 
Five Civilized Tribes Museum at Muskogee. He was a member 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society, the Oklahoma Philatelic 
Society and Typographical Union (No. 403). 


The Harkins’ collection of imprints, manuscripts and pic- 
tures are now in the Indian Archives, the Library and the 
Museum of the Oklahoma Historical Society, the accessions 
having been from the Lee F. Harkins’ Estate through special 
provisions made by the Board of Directors of the Society. The 
books out of a total of 1,480 titles include such volumes as 
Daniel Coxe’s A Description of the English Province of Caro- 
lina, by the Spamards Called Florida and by the French, La 
Louisiana, with maps of ‘‘Carolana and the River Meschacebe,”’ 
1741; volumes of the old laws and out-of-print histories of the 
Cherokees, the Creeks, the Chickasaws and the Choctaws; dic- 
tionaries and ‘‘lexicons’’ of the Choctaws; and genealogies of 
the Folsom Family in America. The pamphlets numbering 972 
items which archivists and historians judged the finest part 
of the Harkins’ collection, include such titles as Louisiana and 
Mississippi Almanac, Natchez, 1813; A Continuation of the 
Narrative of the Indian Charity School, in Lebanon, in Con- 
necticut; from the Year 1768 to the Incorporation of it with 
Dartmouth College, and Removal and Settlement of it in Han- 
over, in the Province of New Hampshire, 1771 by Hleazor 
Wheelock, D.D., President of Dartmouth College, published 
1774; The Vindicator, newspaper printed at Boggy Depot, 
early 1870’s. The rare books, the pamphlets (which include 
an uncounted number of manuscript materials and old letters) 
and the pictures (152) including the portrait of Chief Push- 
mataha in the Oklahoma Historical Society are a memorial to 
one who loved his native Oklahoma and the history of the 
American Indian people, Lee F. Harkins, Choctaw. 
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OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY AT GUTHRIE 
By Frank A. Balyeat 


Guthrie, in 1891, was the largest town in Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory and its capital. Centrally located in the area opened 
for settlement and in that which was likely to be opened soon, 
Guthrie leaders were deeply concerned about additional at- 
tractions that would enable it to hold and increase its relative 
advantages. 


A college would help. In December, 1890, Territorial leg- 
islation had located three public colleges at Edmond, Norman, 
and Stillwater. They got under way very slowly. Securing 
land, appointing and organizing of regents, voting bonds for 
buildings, advertising for bids and letting of contracts, and 
delayed construction once it had begun,—these were among 
the conditions that plagued the administration of the three 
public institutions. When they did enroll and teach, it was in 
rented quarters and with no college students. Most were at the 
high school level with some ‘‘unclassified,’? meaning not yet 
ready for high school work. Why should not Guthrie profit 
from these delays? 


The arrival of William Albert Buxton, M. A., was what 
Guthrie leaders needed to trigger their dream into action. This 
teacher-preacher was well educated in New England colleges 
and had done graduate study in the University of Heidelberg, 
Germany. He was not a practical man, was even a dreamer, 
but his dreaming proved contagious in Guthrie. Among those 
favorably impressed by his proposal to establish a university 
at Guthrie, with himself as its president, was his brother, Dr. 
L. Haynes Buxton, M. D., then a leading practitioner there.! 


: Dr. Buxton invested his savings of $10,000 in establish- 
ing the university, thus giving his brother the needed financial 
start. 


In September, 1891, W. A. Buxton purchased four lots 
at the intersection of Broad and Harrison, for $540.2. On these 
lots he proposed to erect the university building, facing north. 
This prospect and backing sufficed to interest the Guthrie 
Board of Trade in cooperating with him in raising money and 
in planning the building. No record has been found of any 
university directors, trustees, or regents. It is probable that 


1Dr. Buxton was appointed Territorial Superintendent of Public 
Health and later practiced in Oklahoma City. His daughter, Mrs. Gertrude 
Buxton Fleming, provided helpful information about this stage of Oklahoma 
University development. 

2 Official Records in the Logan County Court House. 


AN EDUCATION IS EVERYTHING. - 


COMMON BRANCHES, COLLEGE STUDIES, BUSINESS RAINING, 
NORMAL WORK AND PROFESSIONAL COURSES AT GUTURIE. 
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Advertisement of “Oklahoma University” at Guthrie, showing a 
sketch of the building which appeared in Business and Resident 
Directory of Guthrie and Logan County, Oklahoma, September 1, 1892, 


p. 65 
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_ the University Committee of the Board of Trade acted in this 
capacity as ‘‘Professor’’ Buxton, as he was generally called, 
developed plans. 


He informed the Board of Trade that a $2,000 ‘‘bonus’’ 
would be needed to get started. This was raised by a public 
auction of merchandise solicited by Guthrie business firms 
from their wholesale dealers. Governor Seay formally opened 
the auction, which raised the requested sum, and a little more.® 


_ Harly in the spring of 1892, plans were drawn for a build- 
ing, the contract was awarded, and construction soon began on 
a square, three-story, red sandstone university building. Work 
progressed steadily and rapidly, enabling President Buxton 
to advertise the opening of Oklahoma University in its own 
building on September 12, 1892. The appearance of the build- 
ing appeared in an advertisement in the Guthrie papers and 
in the 1892 Guthrie Directory. The advertisement is used as 
an illustration here in this article, for the print serves as fur- 
ther documentary proof of the Oklahoma University at Guthrie. 


The reader can get an idea of the unusual scope of offering 
that this new school promised. The wording above and below the 
picture states or implies the following: kindergarten, primary, 
intermediate, and high school courses; liberal arts and sciences, 
with degrees and graduate study; business courses as well as a 
Conservatory of Music; a Normal School for those preparing 
to teach; and additional professional programs in law, phar- 
macy, dentistry, and medicine. Tuition and board were at rea- 
sonable rates. Local newspapers carried this advertisement 
through much of the first semester of 1892-93. Fred L. Wen- 
ner reported :4 


The school opened in the fall with a fair attendance but, just 
as things were getting well under way, United States Marshals out 
of Topeka, Kansas, court arrested Buxton on a Federal warrant, 
charging him with using the mails to defraud. It is really a mystery 
how the action was brought in the Topeka court instead of the 
U. S. Court here, but the charge being made by a publishing house 
which had a branch office in Topeka was probably the reason. They 
alleged that Buxton had solicited donations of books for the Uni- 
versity fraudulently, but as the letters were written on the stationery 
of the “Oklahoma University” and no claim made of any connection 
with the University of Oklahoma, the case was dismissed by the 
Federal judge, who really scored the Marshal’s office and the book 
company for their action. Arrest of Buxton, a minister and a college 
president, was just too much for the new institution to stand, how- 
ever, and the new college soon closed. 


3Letters from the late Fred L. Wenner to F. A. Balyeat, dated 
June 9 and November 9, 1949. Wenner was a newspaper man in Guthrie from 
April 22, 1889 to June, 1907. For several years he was private secretary 
to three Territorial Governors and later served in Territorial government 
departments. His extensive research about Oklahoma University and his 
letters and interviews greatly helped the writer of this study. 

4 Ibid. 
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The case was more drawn out and more damaging than 
Wenner’s brief statement conveys. Though transferred to the 
court at Guthrie, the case dragged on there. At times the bond 
required of Buxton, while under indictment, was more than 
he could provide and he spent a good many days in jail, some 
of them hot summer days. ‘‘The appearance of Professor Bux- 
ton showed that prison life this hot weather was telling on 
him,’’® 


Really, the president of the institution had little time or 
opportunity to attend to the needs of the school during the 
second semester of that first year, if it was in operation then. 
Mr. Wenner sought, through the press, information from or 
about those who attended the first semester at Oklahoma Uni- 
versity and received very meager information. One wrote: ‘‘I 
started to school in Guthrie in the fall of 1892, but funds were 
not sufficient to finish the year, so Miss Bosworth had a private 
school for the remainder of the year.’’"® There is some evidence 
found that Miss Bosworth was on Mr. Buxton’s faculty and 
continued to teach through that year in the University build- 
ing. The control of the school had slipped from President 
Buxton and, sometime in 1893 after charges had been cleared, 
he moved ‘‘out west,’’ where he spent his remaining years, 
broken financially, as well as in health and in spirit. He had 
meant well but his project had failed. 


The question remains as to what subjects were taught and 
how many were enrolled at Oklahoma University in the fall 
of 1892. Memories of the few available old-timers agree that 
the attendance was disappointing and the school lasted only 
one semester. Since it was not a public or church school, it 
filed no formal reports. However, the Territorial Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, as of December 1, 1892, gave some data 
about the school. Superintendent J. H. Parker included in 
Table 12 (page 23) one line of information about each of seven 
“High Grade Schools in Oklahoma Territory for the Year End- 
ing June 30, 1892.”’ His statement is obviously in error, for 
some of these schools were not in existence in June 1892. For 
the three public institutions he lists the following figures on 
staff members and enrollment: University, Norman, 4 and 89; 
Agriculture College, Stillwater, 7 and 76; and the Normal, 
Edmond, 3 and 80.7 Actually, the University of Oklahoma 
began its first term in September, 1892, with a staff of four, 
and a total enrollment of 57 for the semester.’ 


5 Guthrie Leader, June 25, 1893. 


o rae from Mrs. Adele Kessler Barwick to Fred L, Wenner, Nov. 


First Biennial Report of Territorial Superintendent of Instruction, 
Dec. 1, 1892. 


8 Roy Gittinger, The University of Oklahoma, (University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1942), p. 12. 
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The four private and church schools included in Parker’s 
table show these enrollments: Oklahoma College, Norman, 
South Methodist, 76; Kingfisher Academy, Kingfisher, Con- 
gregational, 78; Oklahoma College and Business Institute, 
Frisco, 130; and Oklahoma University, Guthrie, W. A. Buxton, | 
150 enrolled and 16 employed. Like the University of Okla- 
homa, Guthrie’s Oklahoma University began classwork in Sep- 
tember 1892. It may be that Supt. Parker had unofficial in- 
_ formation about each school enrollment as of the date of his 
report, which would be for the first semester of that year and 
these are incorrect. It does provide some clue as to the en- 
rollment at Guthrie, even though misleading. 


It is almost certain that none of the Oklahoma University 
students was doing college work. Miss Etta Hikes, who came 
- to Guthrie in the fall of 1893 to teach the newly organized 
public school work there, wrote :? 


I remember the Oklahoma University building on the corner of 
Harrison and Broad, but I think that it did not continue as a uni- 
versity after I came to Guthrie. There were several young people in 
(Guthrie) high school in my first year there who had been students 
in the university the year before, among them Adele Kessler. I think 
the university did only high school work, as these people were high 
school sophomores. They told me that Miss Sarah Bosworth was one 
of the teachers there in 1892-93, 


The present writer is convinced that Buxton’s school ran 
just one semester and without his direction much of that time, 
and that it enrolled only those of high school rank, or lower. It 
is probable that no college work was ever taught in that 
building. 


During the summer of 1893 it was very obvious that Mr. 
Buxton could not continue his school. The building was avail- 
able and was then a liability to the Guthrie Board of Trade 
and possibly to Dr. L. H. Buxton, unless he had already re- 
moved himself from that connection, with his heavy financial 
loss. So it was wise for the Board of Trade committee to have 
the building occupied by a school and thus try for the realiza- 
tion of Guthrie’s dream of soon becoming the cultural center 
of the new territory. 


Joel F. Smith, A. B., 8. Tt. B., a Methodist pastor in Guth- 
rie, agreed to direct the school for another try in the fall of 
1893, arranging with the Board of Trade to use the ‘‘Buxton 
University Building.’’ Whether Smith did this on his own 
or was associated with his denomination in this venture, had 
not been determined by this writer. Superintendent J. G. 
Mallory, of the Guthrie Public Schools, had already an- 
nounced that he had leased two rooms of the University Build- 


9Letter from Etta Hikes to Fred L. Wenner, Oct. 21, 1949. 
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ing for intermediate classes, the twenty-one public school teach- 
ers then scattered to about a dozen different buildings.!° Also, 


Miss Sarah Bosworth had leased part of the building for a 
private school, which she did not begin. Thus, with Presi- _ 
dent Smith’s arrangement to occupy space there, it would ap-_ 
pear that the building was well utilized, especially considering © 


the items in Miss Bosworth’s advertisement that pupils could 
room in the building.’’! 


Miss Bosworth’s advertisement appeared daily in the Guth- 
rie papers from early in September, in which she offered to 
teach school courses to ‘‘young men and young ladies,’’ es- 
pecially preparing them for ‘‘college and teaching.’’ President 
Smith began advertising his school in the Guthrie papers Sept. 
13, 1893 and in a few days included in this information, ‘‘ Miss 
Bosworth has accepted a position in the University.’’ Her ad- 
vertisement was then discontinuel. 


The advertisement of President Joel F. Smith was headed 
with a picture of the University Building, as Buxton had run 
it a year previously. Above the picture was ‘‘Oklahoma’’ and 
beneath it, ‘‘University, Guthrie, O. T. It announced that 
school will open Sept. 27, 1893. .... Competent Professors 
and Teachers Will be Employed and Thorough Work Will Be 
Done in All Departments.’’ He included ‘‘Instruction in Pri- 
mary, Intermediate, and College Courses; Departments in Mu- 
sic and Art; Complete Business College. Rates, Reasonable. 
Faculty of Six Teachers.”’ 


After October 10, 1893 and through most the following 
January, the advertisement that was running daily in Guthrie 
newspapers was smaller (one column wide), without picture, 
and headed ‘‘Ok. University, Guthrie, Ok.’’ The fact that this 
ran continuously through the semester but was discontinued 
late in January would suggest that courses were taught through 
the first semester but did not continue after that. Also, a news 
item about Methodist Church consideration of a church school, 
mentioned the Reverend Joel E. Smith as a Stillwater pastor.!* 
Apparently President Smith was no longer connected with a 
school at Guthrie. By that time the public schools were caring 
for resident pupils in high school, and with no tuition charge. 


During the spring of 1894 news stories and advertisements 
showed several occupants of the University Building. Dr. L. 
H. Buxton’s professional card appeared in a news paper for 
May 31, 1898, and gave his residence as ‘‘ University Building, 
Harrison Avenue.’’ Undoubtedly he had not lived there in 
September, 1893, when it was so crowded with school activi- 

10 Guthrie State Capital, Sept. 20, 1893. 


11 Guthrie State Capital, Sept. 9, 1893. 
12 Guthrie State Capital, January 9, 1894. 
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ties. A February 11, 1894 issue carried the advertisement of 
‘‘Guthrie Business College.’’ It was then occupying Rooms 
2 and 3. Another tenant was Mrs. E. G. Hogan, who an- 
nounced that she would begin a ‘‘Kindergarten School in Uni- 
versity Building.’’ 


Sometime in the spring of 1894 the Guthrie Board of Trade 
disposed of the building for $1,000, according to news items 
that appeared in the Leader. In 1895 the Territorial Legisla- 
ture held their sessions in the building. Later, the county 
bought it for a court house, occupying it until the erection of 
the present structure in 1907.’78 The building was then razed 
to make room for the present Logan County Court House 
which stands on the exact site of the ill fated ‘‘Buxton Uni- 
versity Building,’’ the dream home of Oklahoma University. 


13 Fred L. Wenner, op cit. 
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RANCHING IN THE 
CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS 


By J. B. Wright} 


As the youngest son of Governor Allen Wright who al- 
ways had cattle ranching interests, I well recall when the 
western part of the Choctaw Nation and bordering parts of 
the Chickasaw Nation were mostly prairie with free, open range 
and grass growing belly deep to a horse. In this region 
bounded on the east by the ‘‘Katy’’ Railroad, on the west by 
the Santa Fe Railroad, on the north by the Canadian River 
and on the south by the Washita River, there were a number 
of Choctaw and of Chickasaw settlements mostly in the tim- 
ber. There were very few white people. Tishomingo and 
Stonewall were the only towns of any size off the railroads, 
and they were small. There were ranches scattered all through 
this area, mostly owned by Indian citizens by blood, or by 
intermarried citizens. The cattle and horses generally grazed 
miles away from the ranch houses, on the open range. | 


When Allen Wright returned to the Choctaw Nation in 
1855, after graduating from his college and his theological 
seminary courses in New York, he was the outstanding scholar 
among the Choctaws and the only Indian at this time in the 
Indian Territory who held a M.A. degree, all of which soon 
brought him responsibilities as a leader in his Nation. His 
life’s work was that of minister of the Gospel and he was 
highly honored by the Presbyterian Church. He was a writer 
and translator and served at different times to elected posi- 
tions of trust in the Choctaw Nation, including that of Prin- 
cipal Chief (1866-1870) for which he was always addressed 
as “‘Governor.’’ Throughout his busy lifetime, he maintain- 
ed ranching interests near his home, his first stock of cattle 
ranging in the vicinity of his first location at Mount Pleasant 
about fourteen miles east of Caddo, in present Bryan County. 
When he was transferred in 1859 to new preaching assign- 
ments farther west and built his permanent residence at Boggy 
Depot, in Atoka County, his cattle and horses ranged in the 
creek bottoms and the prairies near there, especially during 
the period of the Civil War. 


1This contribution on “Early Day Ranching,” by Mr. J. B. Wright of 
McAlester, has been adapted from the original manuscript and published 
here in the The Chronicles of Oklahoma by permission of the Five Civilized 
Tribes Museum of Museum, at Muskogee. The original manuscript on the 
subject by J. B. Wright, now the property of the Museum at Muskogee, won 
a place in an “Old Timers’ Story Writing Contest” sponsored by the Old 
Settlers’ Association in its annual meeting at the Oklahoma Free State 
Fair at Muskogee, in 1957. Mr. Wright now lives in retirement at the 
age of eighty-three years, after many years serving as head of the office 
in U. S. Indian Affairs, at McAlester—Ed. 
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_ After the War in 1868, he went into partnership with a 
_ white man by the name of Greenup, and established a ranch 
with a stock of cattle at Cherokee Springs, north of Coalgate 
in present Coal County. At the time, with many demands in 
his office as Principal Chief and problems to solve growing 
out of the alignment of the Choctaws with the Confederate 
States during the recent War, Governor Wright trusted his 
partner to take care of the cattle at Cherokee Springs. A year 
later, when he went to see about the ranch, he found Greenup 
had absconded taking with him the eattle, and had disposed 
of them in Kansas. 

Father’s next venture in the cattle ranching business 
nearer home was when I was a lad, the youngest of the ten 
children. He established a ranch at Button Spring, the pres- 
ent site of Wapanuka in Johnston County, about eight miles 
from Boggy Depot. This time he had no partner but he 
employed A. A. Taylor to take charge of the livestock. Taylor 
was a Tennessean who had a fairly good education. He also 
was familiar with the use of common drugs, and treated the 
sick in his community, for wheih he became well known as 
**Doe’’ Taylor. He married Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, a daughter 
of the Reverend W. J. B. Lloyd, a Presbyterian missionary 
among the Choctaws. The ranch interests at Button Spring 
were successful, and Father owned quite a herd of livestock 
within a few years. He was progressive, and had improved 
all of his stock—cattle, horses and hogs. 

Governor Allen Wright had a sister Kate who died soon 
after the Civil War period, leaving two young sons whom he 
took into his home, and reared and educated them with his 
own family of children. The name of his sister’s full blood 
Choctaw husband, the father of these two boys, was ‘‘Imano- 
lubbe,’’ from the Choctaw imanolt meaning ‘‘to tell’’ or ‘‘to 
proclaim.’’ Father adopted this English translation, and gave 
his two nephews the surname ‘‘Telle.’’ Robinson Telle, the 
older brother, attended college in Tennessee but died before 
he finished his education. Alinton Telle, the younger—best 
known as ‘‘Lint’’—was only eight years old and could not 
speak English when he came to live with his Uncle Allen 
Wright at Boggy Depot. Yet he was only twenty years old 
when he graduated from college in Tennessee. He then studied 
in the Law School at Albany, New York, and was admitted to 
the bar in New York State. He returned to the Indian Ter- 
ritory to practice law at Atoka in the Choctaw Nation, where 
he served in different official positions through the years but 
his main interest was ranching.* 

Alinton Telle established his ranch on Lake Prairie, six 
miles northeast of Button Spring and at the eastern fringe of 


2See Addenda at the end of this article for biographical notes on 
Alinton Telle, and his son the late Russell Telle——Ed. 
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the region now called ‘‘Hereford Heaven.’’ One of the first 
Hereford bulls in this area was shipped from Missouri and 
bought by Telle. Governor Wright gave over his livestock 
to Alinton to handle on shares and the cattle and horses were 
moved from Button Spring to Lake Prairie. Father died in 
1885, and the following year his livestock interest was divided 
among his heirs, and I was the youngest. Lint was appoint- 
ed my guardian and I became much interested in the ranch. 
He had always shown more interest in me than my brothers, 
and so Lint and I were always pals. 


Telle’s Ranch on Lake Prairie was well watered by Clear 
Boggy and Delaware creeks which bordered both sides of this 
region, and the bottom lands alongside furnished protection 
and grazing making it unnecessary to feed the stock in the 
winter months. ‘These were timbered streams of fine blue 
water near wide sweeping prairies and prairie hills. It was a 
beautiful country, especially in the spring when one could look 
across the undulating landscape uninterrupted by houses, fences 
or other signs of civilization. Cattle in those days strayed from 
ranch area to ranch area, sometimes many miles away from 
the home ranch. This necessitated spring roundups which 
covered many miles and consumed a good part of a month to 
complete. 


The year after Father died, my mother moved the family 
to Atoka so that my sister and I might attend school. I was 
small for my age and had been sickly. The doctor advised 
Mother not to keep me too closely confined to school. Being 
a normal boy of twelve to fourteen years that sounded good 
to me. So I went to Telle’s Ranch whenever it suited me and 
it was convenient. Thus, I learned a smattering of the ‘‘3 R’s’’ 
during the time that I was riding the range. 


Our ranch seemed isolated to me, and we batched most of 
the time. Alinton Telle was not married for several years, 
and when he did marry, he built his home in Atoka, twenty 
miles distant. When he first established the ranch, he hired 
a white man, Walter Van Hoosier, as foreman to look after the 
livestock, and he himself worked on a salary to carry on the 
ranch business. There were times when he would ride many 
miles after work hours to visit the ranch and confer with 
Walter Van. The ranch house consisted of a double log house 
with a breezeway and a side room. In the room where Walter 
slept, there was a porthole through which he could poke the 
barrel of his rifle and get a bead on any trespasser. When 
the cowboys left the place where they batched, they never lock- 
ed up the house so that anyone happening along could find 
food and lodging if the owner was absent. 


In those days, there were wild horses in this country as 
well as deer, wild turkeys, prairie chickens, panthers, wild 
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cats, wolves (both loafer and black) and coyotes as well as 
smaller game. Black wolves were more ferocious than loafer 
wolves. One time when we were working the range about five 
miles north of the ranch, we jumped a herd of wild horses. I 
was riding a pretty good horse and was enjoying the race. 
While running at full speed, Lint rode up beside me and told 
me to go to the ranch house. He no doubt thought I might 
follow the horses into Boggy Bottom for they were headed in 
that direction. Boggy Bottom was more or less a jungle and 
could be dangerous for a boy. Lint undertook to tell me to 
follow a trail that I did not know. We were out on the prairie 
and near the end of a prairie ridge which I knew and so I 
followed the ridge. After the race was over and the cowboys 
started for home they began looking for the way that I had 
gone. After searching more than an hour, they came to the 
ranch house, and found me lying in a hammock taking life 
easy. They were disgusted. They did not say too much but 
the next day when we were on the range they roped a calf and 
tied the rope to my saddle horn and told me to hold the calf 
until they returned. When they came back about a couple of 
hours later, they turned the calf loose. No doubt they felt 
that they had gotten even with me and I was restored into their 
good graces. Alinton Telle was a genial, forgiving soul, long- 
suffering and patient, for few men would have put up with a 
boy as he did. 


Every spring along about the first of April, ranchmen 
usually met in Atoka and planned for the spring roundup to 
begin about the middle of April. Telle always went on these 
roundups and as he was one of the leading ranch owners he 
was consistently chosen ‘‘Captain’’ of the outfit because he 
knew the country well and handled the men successfully. The 
ranch owners would each send from one to three cowboys from 
his vicinity to bring his cattle home. Each cowboy usually had 
from five to eight horses so he could change horses every day. 
Sometimes they would change horses twice a day, depending 
on the work. It was necessary to change horses daily for there 
was no feed other than grass, and the grass being young and 
tender did not furnish the animals much strength. 


A chuck wagon was outfitted with food and tin dishes and 
cooking utensils, and it also carried the bedrolls for the cow- 
boys. The food consisted of flour, bacon ‘‘sowbelly,’’ beans, 
coffee, sugar and molasses. It did not require many cook ves- 
sels, which consisted of a Dutch oven in which to cook baking 
powder biscuit, a skillet in which to cook the meat and gravy, 
a pot in which to cook beans, a coffee pot and two water 
buckets. Of course there was an axe, and maybe a few other 
necessary articles. The wagon was covered with bows and a 
wagon sheet and pulled by a team. The driver was the cook. 
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A cowboy’s bedroll consisted of a pair or two of blankets 
rolled in a wagon sheet. The wagon sheet was to protect him 
and the bedding against inclement and wet weather. It did 
not always do this for I remember once when it rained so hard 
that all the bedding got wet and we had to spend a day drying 
it out. We made our beds on the ground and if it rained we 
covered our heads with our slickers (yellow raincoats). The 
few clothes we removed when going to bed, we put with our 
boots under our heads. Sometimes I was wet or damp a day 
or two at a time and only dry while in bed. 


Lint generally carried a small satchel in which he carried 
a few toilet articles and a change of clothing. Others among 
the cowboys might have a clean pair of socks, a clean shirt 
or possibly a change of underwear enclosed in their bedroll. 
We could wash socks or a shirt in the creeks if necessary, or 
perhaps bathe, although at that time of year the water was 
too cold to go swimming. We did not give these matters too 
much attention while we were away from home for as much 
as three weeks at a stretch. Sometimes hail would strike us 
and the weather would turn cold. 


The roundup outfit would usually start west of Atoka 
and Lehigh and moved up toward Stonewall, a small village. 
Then up to and around to where Ada now stands. Then it 
was the Figure ‘2’ Ranch owned by Mr. Thomas. We then 
moved over around to Mr. Roff’s ranch where Roff now stands. 
We moved down south in and around where Sulphur now 
stands and where the Diamond ‘Z’ Ranch was located. Then 
on down towards Mill Creek, Tishomingo, Emet and in toward 
home. As we came near the different ranches the cowboys 
would cut out their cattle and drive them home. Night herd- 
ing was common practice. 


Nearly all of the cowbays wore six-shooters. A boy of 
my age was not encouraged to wear a gun and I never found 
it necessary to have one. Only once did I see a near gun 
battle. Our boys were generally peaceable but could rise to 
the oceasion if necessary. 


Rodeo feats today were practice in those days. We had 
some fine riders and ropers then and well-trained, intelligent 
horses. It was a pleasure to watch a well-trained cutting 
horse at work. The rider would go into a large herd and 
spot the animal he wanted to eut out. He showed the horse 
the animal. The horse would follow the animal, trying to head 
it toward the outside of the circle of the herd. If the animal 
lagged the horse would bite it on the tail bone. When near 
the outer edge of the herd, the horse would give the animal a — 
shove outside and then the race began and lasted until it was 
in another herd. 


i 
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- I have been present when it was necessary to brand grown 

cattle. In those days all range cattle had horns and it was not 
‘safe to go into a lot on foot. The cowboy would pick out the 
animal to be branded, run his horse alongside the herd, throw 
his rope over the shoulder of the animal, catch it by its fore- 
feet, then wait for it to reach the end of the rope. The horse 
would now sit back on his haunches, the animal would tumble, 
the rider would dismount and run to tie it. If the animal was 
not stunned and tried to get up, the horse kept the rope taut 
and dragged the animal if necessary. 


In branding calves we would catch one by the head and 
flank, lift it with one knee and throw it to the ground. <A good 
many years ago, and when I was in my sixties, I thought I 
would try this stunt again. I threw the calf but was knocked 
down on my back in a wet cow lot. I then decided that this 
stunt was for a younger man or at least for someone who had 
kept in practice as I had not done such a trick in forty years. 


Capturing and riding wild horses in the early days was 
an interesting event. This was usually done in the spring 
before the wild horses gained too much strength. The cow- 
boys would build a lot fenced in with brush and poles six or 
seven feet high, in the timber near the place where the horses 
would run. Wings of brush were built on one side of the lot 
as a chute. Then a couple of cowboys would ride to where the 
horses ranged and start them on the run. Sometimes the wild 
horses would make a run as much as ten miles, then circle and 
go back to near the starting point. Some of the boys would 
choose stands near where it was figured the horses would pass 
and after a run of four or five miles another team of cowboys 
would relieve them. The wild horses were driven into the 
trap and herded into the lot. When a wild horse was roped 
he would not give in but would pull against the rope until he 
was choked down. Some of these horses made fine cow horses 
for they had stamina or, as the cowboy would say, they had 
““bottom.’’ 


In a few years all this wild, free life was changed. Many 
people came to the ‘‘B.I.T.’’—Beautiful Indian Territory— 
and settled here. Allotment of Indian lands was in progress, 
and wire fences were strung along the surveyed lines in the 
once open country. When I returned from college in 1902 it 
seemed to me that cattle ranching on a big scale was doomed 
but today ranching has returned under different conditions, 
and is a leading industry. 
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ADDENDA 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON 


ALINTON TELLE AND HIS SON, ALINTON RUSSELL TELLE 

Alinton Telle was born on September 30, 1858, at Lukfahta, 
Choctaw Nation, in what is now McCurtain County, Oklahoma. When 
he went to live with his uncle, Allen Wright, he attended the neigh- 
borhood school taught by Miss Clara Eddy at Boggy Depot. He took 
his college preparatory work at Kemper Military Academy in Mis- 
souri, and graduated from Southwestern Presbyterian University at 
Clarksville, Tennessee, in 1879. He completed the study of law in 
Albany, New York, and was admitted to the Bar in the State of New 
York, in 1881. He settled at Atoka, Indian Territory where he 
practiced law and began his interests in cattle ranching. In 1891, 
he married Mrs. Emma Russell Leary, and they were the parents of 
a son, Alinton Russell Telle and a daughter, Nanima Telle (born, 
1898 and died 1900). 


Alinton Telle was appointed National Secretary of the Choctaw 
Nation in 1886, and was elected to the same office the next year, 
serving the four year term until 1889. Mr. Telle was an excellent 
writer in English, and was considered the best interpreter and trans- 
lator serving in the United States Courts of the Indian Territory. 
From 1897 to 1900, he was a member of the Choctaw Commission in 
the work of the U.S. Dawes Commission when making the final Choc- 
taw Rolls for allotment of lands in severalty. He resumed the prac- 
tice of law in Atoka in 1900, in partnership with J. H. Chambers. 


Alinton Telle was active in civic affairs in the development of 
the recently incorporated City of Atoka, serving as a member of the 
first City Council, and was also a member of the Masonic Lodge. He 
was a builder and owner of the first two-story brick building in 
Atoka, and was a contributor in the erection of churches here as 
well as to the club building of the Pioneer Women’s Club, of which 
Mrs. Telle was a charter member. He served with his fine bass 
voice as a choir leader in the Methodist Church, of which he was a 
member. He died at his home in Atoka, March 8, 1903. 


His son, best known as Russell Telle (born February 12, 1893), 
always made Atoka his home, and never married. At his death on 
January 17, 1858, he was known by a wide circle of friends as a 
member of the Masonic Lodge, Indian Consistory at McAlester, Ki- 
wanis Club and the Methodist Church. He was a member of the 
Bryan County and the Oklahoma Bar Associations. He served as 
former assistant Atoka County Attorney, and court reporter for many 
years under three different judges of his home, district court in 
Oklahoma, 
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FARM LIFE IN LOGAN COUNTY IN OKLAHOMA 
TERRITORY 


By Ina Lee Robinson* 


_ It was in April, 1891, that my mother with three small 
children left her native home in Leavenworth County Kansas 
and came to Oklahoma to join father.1 He had come two 
months before and bought a claim twelve miles southwest of 
Guthrie. It is needless to say that mother rather reluctantly 
left her relatives and friends to enter a new life in a strange 
and new land. She had heard many stories about centipedes 
and tarantulas, and tales about Indians in Oklahoma. 


From Leavenworth it was an all-day ride to Guthrie with 
changes to be made at Holiday and Newton. Soon after Mother 
left Holiday she met some men on the train who were also 
going to Guthrie. They were surveyors on their way to the 
Sac and Fox country. Mother always felt very grateful to these 


* Miss Ina Lee Robinson of Oklahoma City is now retired after teaching 
in the Oklahoma City public schools for nearly thirty-four years. She has 
here contributed the story of her childhood days on the family farm in 
Oklahoma Territory through the interests of the Pioneer Teacher Com- 
mittee of Delta Kappa Gamma Society (women teachers’ professional group), 
with Mrs. Lavina Dennis, Chairman of the Committee. Miss Robinson 
came as a small child from her native state of Kansas, with her parents 
who settled on a claim in Logan County. She attended the district school 
of her community, graduated from Logan County High School in 1907, and 
was a teacher in the Logan County schools before she came to Oklahoma 
City in 1920. She holds a B. S. degree from the University of Oklahoma and 
the M. A. degree from Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York 
City. She is a member of the First Christian Church of Oklahoma City, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, American Association of University Women and a 
number of other professional organizations.—Ed. 

1My parents were Pizzarro Robinson and Elizabeth Deger Robinson. 
Father was born in 1855 near Frankfort, Kentucky of Scotch-Irish parentage. 
He was the second of three children born to Uriah and Nancy Robinson. 
His father fought in the Mexican War. He read Spanish history and 
called his two sons, Alonzo and Pizzarro. (Father received the name of the 
“nefarious conquerer of Peru.”) Both parents died before he was nine 
years old and he lived with an uncle for several years. While still in his 
teens he came with his brother and sister to Kansas where they lived on 
a farm. The years 1879 and 1880, my father spent near Leadville, Colorado 
prospecting for gold. 

Mother was born in Leavenworth, Kansas of German parents. Her 
mother was born in Baden, Baden, and came to America when she was 
fifteen. Her father was born in Switzerland and came to Ohio at the age 
of thirteen, Her parents were married in Ohio, and then lived in Wisconsin 
before coming to Kansas. Mother spent her girlhood on a farm, attended 
county school and then normal school in Leavenworth. She and father 
were married in 1884. For five years after their marriage they lived in 
Lansing, Kansas where Father was a guard at the Kansas State Prison. 
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men who kindly assisted her in changing trains at Newton and 
stayed with her until Father met her at the Guthrie station 


about midnight. At nine o’clock the next morning we started | 


for the country in a farm wagon drawn by two big iron-grey 
horses. The wind was blowing a true Oklahoma gale. Mother 
got down in the wagon with us children to keep us ‘‘from blow- 
ing out,’’ she said. My brother’s hat blew off and went tumbl- 
ing across the prairie and was lost. The road was narrow and 
usually kept to the section line, but wound along at the edge 
of streams which had to be forded. 


We arrived at about the middle of the afternoon at our 
claim in Logan County, three miles south of the Cimarron 
River. Father bought it from two men. Mr. Dupree had taken 
it in the run of 1889. Mr. Hagar had filed a contest against his 
right and had won in the first suit. Mr. Dupree had appealed 
the case. In this interval father appeared, and agreed to pay 
them $250 apiece. They went with him to the land office in 
Kingfisher where he filed on the land and paid them the 
amount agreed upon.” 


We took up our abode at the Hagar place, in a house built 
of sod. There were two rooms, only one of which had a floor. 
Both rooms had a thin coat of plastering on the walls. The 
roof was of natural boards laid over the rafters and then cov- 
ered with earth. Since Mother did not like to look up inside 
the house at the comb of the roof, a kind of attic was made by 
putting pieces of lumber across underneath at the ledges, and 
eovering the planks with screen doors and pieces of carpet. 
Other buildings were a sod barn and a sod chicken coop. 


The next morning after the arrival of the family a neigh- 
bor came and helped father build a cave. This was a store- 
house for the fruit mother had brought with her, and also be- 
came a place of refuge from storms. A pack rat soon took up 
residence in this cave, and every morning mother found her 
pile of potatoes upon the ledge underneath the roof. 


It was on the following day that mother received her first 
introduction to her neighbor. She saw a woman coming up the 
path barefoot, carrying a spade in her hand. When she came 
to the door she told mother who she was, saying that she lived 
across the creek and wanted to borrow the wirestretcher. The 
next visitor was a French woman who came with her children. 
She said that they were very poor, and that her little girl had 
had no shoes all winter. She became one of mother’s chief 
advisers on ways and means of the new life, and remained a 


2 After five years, Father went to the land office again taking two 
neighbors with him to prove that he had lived on the claim continuously. 
He received a title to the land signed by President William McKinley. 
This farm is still in the possession of the Robinson heirs. 
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neighbor all the years we lived on this farm. The next caller 

was the school teacher, Mrs. Helton, who stopped to get some 
milk for her cat. Mother particularly liked her appearance, 
-and they became good friends. On the second Sunday in Okla- 
home, our family took dinner in the Helton home. They lived 
In a one-room frame house,—a box house. Mrs. Helton was a 
good housekeeper and had a very cozy little home. There was 
a carpet on one part of the floor and another carpet formed 
a partition between the living room and kitchen. There was 
wild hog meat for dinner that day. Mr. Helton had been 
hunting in the country of the Sac and Fox Reservation. 


There was no fruit in the vicinity of our place except a 
few wild grapes and plums. When mother wanted especially 
to please one of her neighbors, she gave her a glass of jelly or 
a jar of fruit which she had brought with her from Kansas. 
We soon found that pork and beef were luxuries. My folks had 
brought meat from Kansas, and this was soon known in the 
neighborhood. Mother’s first visitor came again a few weeks 
later with a pan of ‘‘greens’’ to trade for some bacon to cook 
with her own ‘‘greens.”’ 


After about a week we drove over five miles to visit some 
former Kansas’ friends and to get some little chickens which 
they had hatched for us. The shortest way to their place was a 
road leading diagonally across the prairie. When we returned 
that night about nine o’clock we got lost off the trail. It was 
very dark and Father did not know which way to go home, so 
he let the horses find the way. When they found the trail, they 
started off in a trot. Some familiar houses were seen and our 
anxiety was over. 


When Father came to Oklahoma he brought with him be- 
sides the household goods, two horses, five head of cattle, a 
plow and a cultivator. The first crop consisted of corn, which 
proved to be fairly good. Cotton was planted but the folks 
didn’t know how to care for it. When it was picked once they 
thought the harvest was over, the cotton was ploughed up, and 
the ground planted in wheat. An attempt was made to beau- 
tify the yard without much success. One bunch of nasturtiums 
was growing and blooming fine when a storm in the night car- 
ried it away, and the plant was no place to be found the next 
morning. 


In the early fall a building site was chosen in the south- 
west corner of the quarter section, and work on our new home 
began. After an interval of planting the fall wheat, the build- 
ing continued. It was finished and ready to move into, about 
Thanksgiving. The house was a one and one-half story frame 
building, painted yellow with red trimmings, and had the 
honor of being the only painted house in the community for a 
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long time. The two rooms below were plastered and finished, 
and the upstairs was one big room. For several years our 
chief way of losing a thing upstairs was dropping it behind the 
plastering. When the house was completed, we held a big 
dance in celebration. 


That winter my brother started to school for the first time. 
The sod school house was located just a mile from our house. 
School began in January and continued for three months. By 
this time our family felt very well established in our new home. 


During the years which followed we passed a very happy 
life. Our farm had two creeks which ran together near the 
center of our pasture. We childen had much fun running 
through these woods. One of our first duties was going after 
the cows. Sport, the big Sheperd dog, was quite a friend and an 
aid to us. We often had to search the pasture over before we 
found the cows. In the fall we gathered walnuts, wild grapes 
and plums. One of our favorite play houses was just below the 
barn and by a grapevine swing. We had much fun during 
summer wading in the creek. We always climbed to the top 
of the slanting, corn crib roof to get dry. 


There were plenty of hardships, many dry years and 
consequently failures in farm crops. My best recollection of 
these years is the discussion of the drought at every meal time. 
When we had no vegetables at all I thought from what I heard 
that Leavenworth County, Kansas, was a paradise, or at least 
the ‘‘garden spot of the world.’’ We had two springs in our 
pasture and one summer they became almost dry. Father took 
our herd of cattle over across the river to pasture and water. 


He had, however, only been gone a few weeks when a good rain 
fell, and he returned. 


We had no fruit for a long time. Grandmother used to 
send us dried peaches and apples, and two winters we were 
sent seven barrels of apples by Uncle John who had an apple 
orchard in Kansas. We felt rich then. We raised watermelons 
on the sod of the new land, and watermelon rind preserves were 
good in the winter. Several families often went to the Cimarron 
River to gather sand plums. This was always an enjoyable 
event with a picnic connected with it. 


When I started to school, a new frame building had just 
been completed in the spring, and the term of school was held 
during April, May and June. The length of the terms of 
school lengthened as the years went by. We were taught read- 
ing, spelling, writing and arithmetic, from McGuffey’s readers 
and spellers and Ray’s arithmetic. The teachers, I always 
thought, were ideal. The visits of the County Superintendent 
stood out as the red-letter days of the term. This distinguished 


4 - — : 


Farm home of P. Robinson in Logan County. Photograph taken 
about 1898. The farm is still owned by the Robinson heirs, 1959. 
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person often spent the night at our house, and we had a double 
chance of knowing her. The first one I can remember was a 
woman, and it then became the height of my ambition to be- 


come a County Superintendent. We enjoyed our school life, 
and tried hard during school hours to keep ahead of everyone 


else in arithmetic and get the most headmarks in the spelling 
class. At recess we were all good ball players, girls as well as 
boys. We attended school regularly, and were absent only on 


/ account of sickness. We used to hear some talk about a Town- 
ship High School, but when we children passed the ‘‘Highth 


| 


_ Grade County Examination’’ we entered the Logan County High 


School in Guthrie. 


Social life was not lacking in this country. At the com- 
pletion of every new house a dance was given. Later after 
frame school houses were built, they became the center of com- 


munity life. Literary Society was held every other Friday 


night. This was the time when the talent of the neighborhood 
was displayed and old time topics were debated. The spell- 
ing school had its time, too, when it was quite an honor to stand 
up the longest. The last day of school was a celebration. Our 
mothers came with lunch baskets about noon, and after a picnic 
dinner we gave our program. I might add that there was al- 


ways a feeling of disappointment if the teacher did not give 
us a “‘treat’’ at the close of the program. Fourth of July and 


Christmas were the happy times of the year. We always at- 
tended a Fourth of July celebration at some picnic grove. 
Christmas time we had a Christmas tree at the school house. 
Santa Claus came to our house every year, although at times 
it did seem that his pack must have been almost empty when 
he got there. This was made easier as Grandmother never 
failed to send us a box of gifts at this time of the year. 


Quite early we had a church organization at our school house. 


‘Although the church services were held here only a short time. 


Sunday School was held intermittently during our entire life 
on the farm. The baptizing pool was in our creek where we 
saw many people baptized. The first or second Sunday in June 
was always Children’s Day. We attended at least two of these 
services every year. Sometimes we went to Downs which was 
eight miles away. 


For some years our mail came to Guthrie. When a neigh- 
bor went to town he usually brought the mail for all the 
families in the neighborhood. Later the Post Office of ‘‘Cedar’’ 
was established at one of the farm houses, one-half mile dis- 
tant from our place. A carrier brought the mail from Guthrie 
every day. He went by our house. We children used to watch 
for him and then go to the Post Office to see if we would get 
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a letter from Grandmother. If per chance we got a notice that 
there was a registered letter at the Post Office or found on 


opening the letter that it had the edges well folded over we — 


knew it contained money. Sometimes it was sent for mother’s 
new hat, and sometimes for the children. The mail carrier was 
always a very accommodating man, and many times he brought 
us ice cream from Guthrie so we would have ice cream on a 
birthday. We all felt that we owed our rural free delivery to 
Congressman, Dennis T. Flynn. First the rural mail came 
from Guthrie, then from Cashion, which was eight miles away, 
and later from Navina, five miles away. 


This country improved rapidly as the years went by. In 
1907 we got the rural telephone. Our farm was improved in 
about the same way as those around us. The upstairs of our 
house was finished and an addition of four rooms added, mak- 
ing eight rooms in our house. The shed stable was replaced by 
a big red barn with a cupola_on top, and a windmill kept a 
tank full of fresh water for the stock. The old spring wagon 
gave way to a buggy. Next came a surrey ‘‘with the fringe 
on top’’ to which we drove a fine team of black horses. 


Better roads had now been built, the bridges of logs and 
earth had been changed into steel bridges or stone culverts. 
We lived a little over four miles from a railroad station, and 
we could eall a doctor from there by telephone. Pioneer life 
was passing away. 


During this time Oklahoma had developed from a terri- 
tory to a prosperous state. On November 16, 1907, we attend- 
ed the ceremony at Guthrie, uniting Oklahoma Territory and 
Indian Territory into one new State, and we heard Governor 
Haskell take the oath of office as the first State Governor. 


In the spring of 1908 we left our farm to the care of a 
tenant and moved to Guthrie to live. Still remembering many 
happy days spent on that farm, I feel that I had a very happy 
childhood in ‘‘Old Oklahoma.’’ 
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- SUMMER NORMALS IN INDIAN TERRITORY AFTER 1898 
By Joe C. Jackson* 
CHEROKEE NORMALS 


By the Curtis Act of 1898, the government at Washing- 
ton appointed John D. Benedict of Illinois as Federal Super- 
intendent of Schools for the Five Civilized Tribes along with 

a supervisor for each of the four large Indian Nations! After 

opening his office in Muskogee and making his preliminary 
surveys, the Superintendent recommended to the tribes that 

some type of summer normal school program be instituted to 
raise the level of teacher preparation in the area. 


The Cherokees responded immediately to the suggestion 
for they had long realized that better teachers were necessary 
for better schools. In fact, the practice of holding summer 
institutes was well established in the Cherokee Nation long 
before Benedict called upon the Federal Supervisor, Benja- 
min S. Coppock, to start such a program in 1900.” 


Thus, the Cherokee Board of Education was entirely in 
accord with the idea of the general superintendent. As a con- 
sequence, it met with the supervisor in May, 1900, and planned 
the first Federally supervised summer normal for teachers held 
in the Cherokee Nation. Among other things it was decided 
that Indian and white teachers should convene at the Female 
Seminary and that Negro teachers should convene at the Col- 
ored High School. The normals were to be entirely self-sup- 
porting, a three-dollar tuition fee being charged for the term 
of four weeks.? 


The normal sessions were to begin June 4, 1900 at 8:30 
a.m. and were to continue each day until four o’clock. Evening 
programs of entertainment were to be provided and teachers 
were expected to attend all sessions. Instructors for the in- 


*Dr. Joe C. Jackson is Dean at Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 

1 Edward Everett Dale and Merris L. Wardell, History of Oklahoma 
(NewYork, 1948), pp. 288-289. For purposes of educational supervision, 
the Seminole Schools were combined with the Creeks. 

2 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, (Washington, 1902), 
p. 260. Hereinafter referred to as Annual Report. 

3 Minutes of the Cherokee Board of Education, May 29, 1900, Indian 
Archives, Oklahoma Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Women 
teachers were to be provided board, lodging, and laundry at the Female 
Seminary for seven dollars for the term while like arrangements were made 
for the white men and Negro teachers at the Male Seminary and Colored 
High School, respectively. Tuition and board were payable in advance. 
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stitutes were to be hired by the Board and paid from tuition, 
all of which was to be used for that purpose.* 


It was further provided that the books to be used were to 
be taken from the primary schools and that preference in 
making appointments was to be given those teachers who at- 
tended the institute, certificates of scholarship being given 
those who made grades of seventy or more. All teachers were 
to be rated as A, B, or C, based on examinations at the end 
of the term, with those receiving passing marks being eligible 
for appointment in the primary schools.® 


To facilitate matters the Normal became the regular cer- 
tifying agency for all Cherokee teachers, with two general 
classes of certificates being issued upon examination at the end 
of the term. Class A certificates, valid for two years, were 
issued those teachers who made an average grade of ninety 
with no grade below seventy-five in the following subjects: 
spelling, penmanship, reading, arithmetic, algebra, grammar, 
United States History, theory and practice, primary work, 
physiology, and civil government. For class B certificates, the 
authorities omitted algebra, physiology and civil government 
from the examination and required an average grade of eighty 
with no grade below sixty-five, such certificates being good 
for one year only. Then in addition, special class C certificates 
were issued teachers who could speak both English and Chero- 
kee in order that the full blood schools could be properly 
staffed.® 


The first normal under Federal supervision in the Nation 
was very successful with 140 white and Indian teachers and 
22 Negro teachers in attendance. Supervisor Coppock was 
not only the director of the Institute, but was one of the 
principal lecturers—a capacity filled by the Supervisor each 
year until statehiod.” He was assisted by L. M. Logan of the 


4]bid. Rules for conducting the normals were to be made by the 
Board, and read the first day before the general assembly, and “thence posted 
in a conspicuous place.” 

5 Ibid. 


6 Report of the United States Indian Inspector for Indian T erritory 
(Washington, 1902), p. 76. Hereinafter referred to as Indian Inspector. 
Teachers for the Seminaries and Orphans’ Academy came from the Class 
A group while day school teachers were assigned from the class B group. 
A number of the school boards for the independent districts required their 
teachers to attend the Cherokee normals and hold Cherokee teaching cerifi- 
cates. 

TIn 1906, the auditor of the Interior Department took exception to 
the cash acount of D. Frank Redd, who had replaced Coppock as super- 
visor, It seems as though he submitted a request for forty dollars per 
diem allowance and did not submit a traveling expense voucher to cover 
the same. A difference of twenty days was found—a discrepancy that 
Redd was called upon to explain. In answer, the supervisor stated that he 
had occupied the twenty days conducting a summer normal in which he did 
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Male Seminary, Etta Rider of the Female Seminary, W. OC. 
Shelton of the national board of education, and a Mr. Berry. 
A regular schedule was set up. The teachers were organized 
into classes and the time was spent in drilling on the common 
branches demonstrating effective teaching, and in studying 
psychology.’ 


In 1901, the Supervisor reported that the ‘‘normal opened 
auspiciously and that its work is entirely satisfactory.’’? How- 
ever, in a subsequent letter he complained that many of their 
best teachers were not in attendance, a situation making good 
work difficult, experienced teachers being needed to help train 
the inexperienced.!® 


Nevertheless, reports indicate the Institute was unusually 
successful from the standpoint of instruction, student partici- 
pation, and the general overall pattern. Of those examined 
for certificates, forty received between eighty and ninety, while 
twenty-three received grades between seventy and eighty. Among 
these groups were twelve full bloods (Cherokee) who passed 
the examination for grade B certificates and twelve others who 
were admitted to the eligible list by special action of the 
Normal.!! 


In commenting upon the Institute Coppock observed: ‘‘I 
am gratified with its outcome. Several young pupils were 
used to exemplify methods in teaching..... papers were pre- 
pared and discussions held. ... . We are using the normal 
grade and the applicant’s record as a teacher in determining 
who will get the select appointments.’’!* 


In 1903, it was reported that Professor Gilliland material- 
ly aided the teachers in properly understanding theory and 
practice and that the final examinations were unusually satis- 


part of the teaching. Thus, he was out of his office, but no traveling 
expenses were incurred. He further explained that he taught five classes 
daily and thus saved the expense of one normal instructor, a sum of about 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars. -Cherokee Documents, 3104, Indian 
Archives, Oklahoma Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


8 Indian Inspector, 1900, p. 94. Twenty small children were brought 
in from nearby schools and used as a demonstration class in theory and 
practice of teaching. 

9 Benjamin S. Coppock to John D. Benedict, June 15, 1901, in Dawes 
Commission Files, Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Building, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. Hereinafter referred to as Dawes File. 

10 Jbid, Coppock to Benedict, July 27, 1901. 

11 Jbid., Coppock to Benedict, July 6, 1901. It was customary to grant 
certificates to a limited number of full bloods each year even though they 
did not do too well on the normal examinations. 

12 House Document, No. 5, 57th Cong., 2d Sess., p. 320. 
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factory!3 Of the 148 who were examined, 140 were granted 
permits, with teachers having high school training seeking class 
‘A certificates while others sought class B certificates. 


By 1904, more than 253 teachers were licensed as a result 
of the Normal, thus enabling the board and the supervisor to 
open every school in the Nation that fall with a competent 
teacher in charge, more than two-thirds of whom were Cherokee 
citizens.15 The next year, the custom of giving uniform ex- 
aminations in all the normals was inaugurated. In explaining 
the new approach, Benedict writes :1° 


When the five Nations controlled their own schools, they had 
their own standards of qualifications. No uniformity or correlation 


existed between any two Nations..... We have been trying to get 
them on the same footing as far as examinations and certificates 
are concerned. .... Our recent examinations were uniform and cer- 


tificates now obtained by teachers in one Nation are good through- 
out the Territory.17 : ‘ 


The supervisors generally praised this move, claiming it 
eliminated a vast number of incompetent teachers and that it 
raised the general esprit de corps of the profession throughout 
the Territory.18 


By 1906, a common course of study for the normals had 
been worked out, the railroads had agreed to permit teachers 
to ride, round trip, for rates of one and one-third, and the 
teachers were told by the supervisors that they ‘‘ceased to be 
teachers when they ceased to be students.’”!® The best teachers, 
they were told, will be at the Normal and preference will be 
given them when it comes time to make appointments. Thus, 


13 Indian Inspector, 1903, p. 85. Some of the better teachers attended 
summer school at the University of Chicago and six of them attended the 
National Educational Association meeting in ‘Boston. It was also reported 
that a large number of teachers subscribed for professional journals and 
otherwise showed interest in professional growth. 

In many cases the first names of those who helped conduct the normals 
were not given. 

14 House Document, No. 5, 57th Cong., 2d Sess., p.261. 

15 Indian Inspector, 1904, pp. 91-92 Although it was not concerned 
with education, the supervisor had charge of the Insane Asylum and included 
it in his annual reports. 

16 Jbid., 1905, p. 47. In this year also, Benedict made an agreement 
with the Oklahoma Territorial Board of Education and adopted a uniform 
course of study for the two Territories. The course was practically the 
same as that adopted in Kansas, Nebraska, and Illinois. 

17 Falwell to Benedict, Aug. 1, 1905, in Dawes File. 

18 See Appendix A for a listing of the summer normals in the Cherokee 
Nation, 1900-1907, from Indian Inspector, 1900, p. 90; 1901, p. 102; 1902, 
p. 97; 1903, p. 85; 1904, p. 91; 1905, p. 57; 1906, p. 60; 1907, p. 36. Only 
the faculties for the White and Indian normals are included. Each year 
two or three Negro instructors met with their group at the Colored High 
School, Each normal was directed by the Federal Supervisor. 

19 Redd to Benedict, June 3, 1906, in Dawes File. 
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within a day or two after the institutes had convened in 
a Tahlequah, Redd and his associates had collected $1,040 of 
paid registration fees from more than 300 teachers and ‘‘more 


_ were coming in each day.’’”*® In speaking of this Normal, the 


Supervisor wrote: ‘‘The normal is a recognized feature of 
school work. .... At the close of one just held, the num- 
ber of licensed teachers in the Nation reached three hundred 
BEXEY-bWO..: .-. In order that I might become better acquainted 
with the teachers. .... I conducted the normal in person, 
hearing five classes daily.’’?! 


When statehood came, the Supervisor called upon the 
counties to join with the Federal government in conducting 
joint normals for the teachers in the area. Some county super- 
intendents responded. However, most of them chose to conduct 
their own institutes. Consequently, normals under Federal 
supervision, after a year or two, ceased to exist as the new 
State rapidly took over the field of education. 


CREEK NORMALS 


One of the general charges that Benedict leveled at all of 
the Creek schools was that of poor instruction. To eliminate 
this evil and to set up adequate teacher standards and methods 
of certification, he called upon the supervisors to institute 
programs of summer normals.*” 


In some sections of Indian Territory, the idea of summer 
training for teachers was a new endeavor. However, such was 
not the case in the Creek Nation. Here the Indians, since 1894, 
had been holding what they called teachers’ institutes, in which 
the teachers of the Nation would come together during the 
summer for a week or two and study their mutual problems. 
Ordinarily certain leaders from their own number were chosen 
and charged with the responsibility of directing the discussion.”% 


Realizing that the idea of summer normals was thus not 
new among the Creeks, Benedict determined to build on that 
which was already established. Accordingly, he called on the 


20 [bid., Redd to Benedict, June 8, 1906. 

21 Indian Inspector, 1906, p. 60. W. S. Hamilton, principal of the 
Talala public schools applied to Benedict for a position as teacher in the 
summer normal of 1907. He stated he was a graduate of the Valpariso, 
Indiana Normal School and that he had attended the Territorial Normal 
School at Edmond, Oklahoma Territory. He listed his teaching experience 
and filed letters of application. Hamilton to ‘Benedict March 7 1907 in 
Dawes File. 

22 Indian Inspector 1900, p 79. 

23 Frank A. Balyeat, “Education in Indian Territory”, (Unpublished 
manuscript Ph.D dissertation, Dept. of Education, Stanford University, 
1927), p. 185. Such institutes were held annually among the Creeks when 
Benedict came to Muskogee in 1899, Attendance, however, was on a volun- 
tary basis. 
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Federal Supervisor, Calvin Ballard, to broaden the base of | 
the tribal institutes, secure competent facilities and make whee 
the agency for the certification of teachers in the Nation. ‘ 


Accordingly, the first Creek Normal under Federal super- 
vision was held at Eufaula High School in June of 1900. Cal- 
vin Ballard, the Creek supervisor, was in charge and reported 
a ‘‘very successful meeting with sixty white and Indian teach- 
ers in attendance.’’*5 


The next year, 1901, the white and Indian teachers again 
met at Eufaula while the Negro teachers met at Muskogee. 
Miss Alice Robertson, who had replaced Calvin Ballard, as 
supervisor, was in charge of the normals and reported seventy- 
five ‘‘white teachers’’ and forty-five Negro teachers in at- 
tendance. She highly praised the programs of the institutes 
and intimated that as soon as more teachers learned of the 
good work being done that far more would attend. She went 
on to state that of the teachers at Eufaula, twenty-two were 
natives of Indian Territory while the remainder were natives of 
no less than thirteen states, a situation with which the super- 
visor was highly pleased.” 


At the end of each normal, examinations were given for 
the purpose of granting teaching certificates. By 1900, it 
was the policy of the supervisor to grant places only to those 
teachers who had attended the summer institutes and had been 
properly certified. As to this policy, Miss Robertson reported : 
‘“‘The requirement that teachers attend summer normals and 
take examinations for certificates, is extremely distasteful to 
a large number of teachers. Generally, we have tried to ap- 
point to the best places those who make the highest grades, 
but some teachers have been appointed by the Creek superin- 


24. Indian Inspector, 1900, p. 79. Since normals were not held in the 
Seminole Nation, Seminole teachers were encouraged to attend the Creek 
normals, 

25 [bid., 1900, p. 86. After conferring with the tribal school officials, 
it was decided that the institutes should be held each year during the month 
of June for four weeks and that each teacher attending should pay a fee 
of twelve dollars. The twelve dollars was to cover board room, and 
tuition, with the surplus going to pay the normal instructors and purchase 
the necessary supplies. 

26 House Document, No. 5, 57th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 310. One of the 
most important needs of those attending the institutes was for an adequate 
knowledge of the academic subjects. Thus, the first normals were given 
over exclusively to this type of training. Review of such subjects as 
arithmetic, grammar, composition, geography, history, reading, and spelling 
constituted the daily program. Methods and principles of teaching were 
not stressed until deficiencies in the academic subjects had been cared for. 
Along with the meetings of white and Indian Teachers, the Negro Teachers 
would meet at the Colored Orphans’ Home, Ordinarily, about twenty would 
be present. 
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tendent without taking examinations. I feel my position should 
be clarified.’ ’2? 


However, in spite of political interference, the supervisor 
continued her policy of anti-favoritism. It soon was broadly 
realized that high grades in the normals, other things being 
equal, meant desirable teaching posts in the neighborhood 
schools and that faithful service in those schools constituted 
an ‘‘open door’’ to places in the boarding schools—facts that 
greatly stimulated the esprit de corps of the Creek teachers.?8 


By 1902, the Creek normals had hit their stride. How- 
ever, fewer teachers put in their appearance than the year 
before. This fact was explained by the supervisor as indicat- 
ing the institutes were maintaining high standards and thus 
weeding out the incompetent. The records indicate that fewer 
Creek citizens were passing the examinations and that many 
who held high places in the boarding schools were unable to 
obtain even third grade certificates—a fact accepted by most 
of the Creeks as indicating the need for the normal and better 
trained teachers.”9 


In the 1902 Normal, primary methods were taught for the 
first time. A liberal money gift from Mrs. William Thaw of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania,*® enabled the directors of the in- 
stitute to receive the services of Mr. and Mrs. Carter, who gave 
‘‘inspiring lectures on method’’ and demonstrated procedure 
by using a class made up of full blood children.3! This inno- 
vation, coupled with the fact textbooks in pedagogy had been 
secured from the American Book Company, gave new life to 
the normal and lifted it to a higher plane.** 


27Grant Foreman, ed., Copies of Documents Pertaining to Indian 
Affairs, 36426-A, Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

28 Annual Report, 1902, p. 260. However, in spite of the leadership of 
Benedict and the Creek supervisor, preferment was still given to those 
teachers who had strong political ties. In fact rumors continued for some 
time that teachers had to refund part of their salaries is order to obtain 
and hold certain choice teaching posts in the Nation. 

28 House Document, No. 5, 57th Cong., 2d Sess., p. 253. One of the 
members of the Creek Council, whose daughter, educated in the national 
schools, utterly failed on the examination, stated that such teachers as his 
daughter had should be in the penitentiary. 

30 Jbid. 

31 Bill from the American Book Co., May 23, 1902, in Dawes File. 
The bill was for sixty copies of White, The Art of Teaching, to be used in 
the normal at Eufaula and fifty copies to be used at the colored normal. 
This normal was also unusual in a number of other respects. Attention, 
for the first time, was given to the teaching of reading and a series of 
evening entertainments were given to relieve the pressure of the institute. 
Benedict and supervisor Beck of the Chickasaws came and aided with the 
instruction. 

32 See Appendix B for a listing of the summer normals in the Creek 
Nation 1900-1907, from Indian Inspector, 1900, p. 70; 1901, p. 102; 1902. 
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In 1903, the Supervisor reported that the customary sum- 
mer normals had been held at Eufaula and Muskogee and that 
they had been well attended. According to the report, better 
work was done than in former years. Lectures on pedagogical 
subjects were combined with instruction in the academic ates 
As to the general results of the normal, Miss Robertson stated : 

Large numbers passed the examination..... The Creek super- 
intendent was there and aided with the work. Benedict put in 
his appearance. .... All appointments made on the records of the 
normalky. the desirable positions going to those with the highest 
eTadesaun. «> Pressure on the supervisor to secure good appointments 
has ceased. Now everybody knows that opportunity and advance- 
ment comes on merit. 


Further detail pertaining to the Creek normals would add 
little to this study. However, it is well to note that by 1907 
composition and music had been added to the requirements for 
certification and that a number of teachers were attending the 
summer sessions of the University of Oklahoma and the Teach- 
ers’ College at Pittsburg, Kansas.*4 


One of the provisions of the Curtis Act of 1898 provided 
that all Indian governments were to cease on March 4, 1906. 
Benedict informed supervisor Falwell that no part of the 
government appropriations would be available after that date 
and that unless Congress took appropriate actions, all the 
Creek schools would be forced to close.*® 


CHoctaw NORMALS 


In evaluating the success of the Federal program, the 
Choctaw normals must not be overlooked. For it was through 
these institutes, as was the case in the other Nations, that the 
teaching force in the area was virtually made over—an under- 
taking that, even the Choctaws admitted, was necessary. 


p. 97; 1903, p. 74; 1904, p. 89; 1905, p. 54; 1906, p. 54; 1907, p. 35; 
although some items in this table are missing it is as complete as available 
material will permit. Each normal was directed by the Federal Supervisor. 

33 Alice Robertson Collection, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Letter 1133. Hereinafter referred to as Robertson Collection. By 1905, 
uniform examinations were being given throughout Indian Territory. As a 
result of such examinations, certificates were granted by the supervisors 
and general superintendent that were good in the schools of all the Nations. 
Such raised requirements and eliminated a vast number of incompetent 
teachers. 

34 Falwell to Benedict, June 30, 1907, in Dawes File. The total amount 
collected for both normals, white and Negro, was $1,174.20. The cost of 
both normals was $1,142.40, leaving on hand a balance of thirty-one dollars 
and eighty cents. The instructors in the normal were paid as follows: 
G. W. Horton, $125; J. W. Mitchell, $125; C. W. Briles, $125; C. L. Garber, 
$125; Walter Van Allen, $125; and Walter Falwell, $125. The instructors 
at the colored normal were paid $100 each. 

35 Ibid., ‘Benedict to Falwell: Aug. 3, 1906. Obviously, it was supposed 
that by 1906, the Creek Nation would be served by either a territorial or 
state system of schools. 
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Since Congress refused Benedict’s plea for aid in con- 
ducting such institutes, it was decided that a small tuition fee 
would be necessary and that the facilities of the academies 
would have to be available in order to meet the housing and 
boarding problem. Consequently the first Choctaw normal was 
conducted at Tuskahoma Institute in June, 1900, with a fee 
of twelve dollars being charged for the four weeks school. This 
small amount took care of board, lodging and other necessary 
peerses including the salaries of the normal school instruc- 
tors. 


E. T. McArthur, the Federal Supervisor of the Choctaw 
schools, was in charge of the Normal with Benjamin 8S. Cop- 
pock and John D. Benedict aiding with the instruction. About 
100 teachers attended and spent four weeks ‘‘reviewing text- 
books and preparing to take examinations for certificates.’’ 
Very little attention was given, at this first normal, to methods 
and procedure. However, Benedict and Coppock did stress 
good classroom procedure and urged all teachers to keep ac- 
eurate records and devote some time each day to the ‘‘house- 
keeping phases of teaching.’’7 


In 1901, the Normal was held at Jones Academy with an 
attendance of seventy-three on the first day, ‘‘fifteen new 
ones the second day and 100 by the end of the week.’’88 After 
the institute had been in session six days, Calvin Ballard re- 
ported: ‘‘Our enrollment has reached 105 and the interest 
is good and is growing. So far we have discussed ‘‘The First 
Day at School,’’ ‘‘ Whispering in School’”’ and ‘‘Duties of the 
Teacher at Recess’’..... More are enrolling every day.’’?® 


Before the Institute ended, 155 teachers from the Choctaw 
Nation were in attendance and studying under three ‘‘ex- 
perienced normal instructors.’’ As was true the year before, 
a great deal of the time was spent drilling on arithmetic, 
grammar, spelling, music, geography, algebra, and other aca- 
demic subjects to insure success on the examinations at the 
end of the term. Ballard described the Institute as being very 
successful and stated that it would ‘‘compare favorably with 
the best of the normals in the States.’’4 


Most of the teachers were eager to attend the institutes 
without compulsion for they offered real opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Those who took all the tests and made the high- 


36 Indian Inspectors, 1900, p. 79. 

87 Benedict to the Secretary of the Interior, Aug. 19, 1910, in Dawes 
File. 

38 Jbid., Ballard to Benedict, June 18, 1901. Ballard had replaced 
McArthur, having been transferred from the Creek Nation. 


89 Tbid., Ballard to Benedict, June 21, 1901. 
40 House Document, No. 5, 57th Cong., 2d Sess., p. 324. 
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est scores were given first grade certificates while those who 
made lower grades were given second and third grade permits 
or failed. Consequently, since the better jobs were granted 
to those holding the highest credentials, the superior teachers 
appreciated the ‘‘sereening process’’ that the normal brought 
about. The unfit were rapidly eliminated and political pre- 
ferment as a route to success was all but a thing of the past. 


In expressing appreciation for the normal program, a 
full blood Choctaw teacher said: ‘‘The normal is the greatest 
thing ever started in Indian Territory..... We must establish 
it more firmly and help educate the Choctaws..... We must 
teach the boys to work and the girls to be good mothers. At 
the normal we learn how to teach.’’4! 


To supplement the work of the normals, Ballard instituted 
the policy of Friday afternoon and Saturday conferences 
throughout the Choctaw Nation. An announcement would 
be made and the teachers in a particular area would assemble 
at a certain school and observe the instructional procedure 
that afternoon. Ordinarily a school program would be held 
Friday night and Saturday morning would be spent discussing 
the observations of the previous day. The following excerpts 
from Ballard’s report for 1902, are illustrative: 


We hope that we have an interesting meeting Friday and Satur- 
day at Poteau..... We would like to have you [Benedict] read 
your paper on “Reading” ..... 42 


ieee Hh had about twenty teachers.....at Poteau.....A very 
good meeing but they were disappointed that you [Benedict] were 
unable to be there. Our next meeting is at Stigler..... 43 


Bitton mag Roh our meeting at Stigler was a rousing success ..... 
Twelve teachers were prseent..... Two hundred people attended 
the night meeting. .... Our next meeting is at Caddo. We shall 
expect you [Benedict] with your speech.44 


_ By 1902, the Choctaw normal program was well under way. 
This year, for the first time, attention was given to pedagogy 
and to subjects other than the common branches. Five regu- 


41 Robert Lee, Speech before the Choctaw normal at Jones Academy, 
June 1901, in Indian Inspector, 1901, p. 84. <A lengthy resolution was 
passed by the teachers -at the institute in 1901, expressing thanks to Ballard 
and Benedict for making the training program possible; to the three 
eae and to the officials at Jones Academy for being such splendid 
osts. 

42 Ballard to Benedict, March 3, 1902, in Dawes File. 

43 [bid-, Ballard to Benedict, March 10, 1902. 

44 Jbid., Ballard to Benedict, March 25, 1902. It should be noted that 
the meetings were ordinarily held at public schools in the towns. Apparently 
Ballard felt the teachers under his supervision would profit from the work 
being done in these independent schools. Eight such meetings were held 
during the year, 1902 
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lar instructors were on the staff along with Professor Josepk 
Carter and Mrs. Carter who gave special lectures on agricul- 
ture, manual training, domestic science and nature study.* 


A demonstration class of primary orphan boys was brought 
from Armstrong Academy and used to illustrate the tech- 
niques of primary work. One of the instructors, J. G. Masters, 
said of the Institute: ‘‘I believe we have a representative body 
of teachers. .... The work done in the normal equals that 
done in the institutes of my native State of Kansas. In many 
ways I have found the teachers better prepared with more 
academic training.’’4é 


By 1905, as previously indicated, uniform examinations 
were being given in the normals of all four Nations, thus mak- 
ing it possible to grant certificates that were good in all com- 
bination and Indian schools in the Territory.47 Benedict by 
1906, had prepared a uniform outline for normal instruction 
to be used in each of the Nations and publishing companies 
were furnishing the necessary supplies for the institutes in 
order to be permitted to display textbooks and instructional 
materials—all of which ‘‘tended to raise the general efficiency 
and place the program on a little higher plane.’’4% 


CHICKASAW NORMALS 


Since the idea of summer normals was foreign to the 
Chickasaws, Benedict’s suggestion in 1899 that teacher train- 
ing institutes be established did not meet with a favorable re- 
ception?? After investigating the problem John M. Simpson, 
the Federal Supervisor, reported in 1901: ‘‘I do not believe 
the Chickasaw schools would participate in a summer normal. 
' They constitute a very headstrong bunch and have their own 


45 See Appendix C for a listing of the summer normals in the Choctaw 
Nation, 1900-1907, from Indian Inspector, 1900, p. 90 1901, p. 106; 1902, 
p. 110; 1903, p. 96; 1904, p. 93; 1905, p. 63; 1906, p. 72; 1907, p. 38 
Each normal was directed by the Federal Supervisor. 

48 House Document, No- 5, 57th Cong. 2d Sess., p. 274. Other 
instructors expressed themselves as being highly pleased with the superior 
scholarship exhibited. 

47 Falwell to Benedict, Aug. 1, 1905, in Dawes File. The Federal 
authorities had nothing to do with granting certificates to teach in the city 
schools. However, many superintendents recognized the worth of the 
institutes, required their teachers to attend them and be examined by 
Ballard and Benedict for certificates. 

48 Ibid, Ballard to Benedict, April 26, 1906. 

- 49Tt was suggested that teachers be brought together for a month’s 
study, during the month of June, at some central boarding school in each 
Nation. Board and tuition was to be furnished at actual cost, with each 
teacher contributing a small fee to pay the normal instructors. . Generally, 
about twelve dollars from each teacher covered the entire expense. 
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ideas about things. However, if we are able to hold one, I 
suggest it be held in Wynnewood or Pureell.’’°? 


After an unusual amount of quarreling and attempting 
to fix the blame, Simpson announced that he would not at- 
tempt to hold a normal and that he was retirmg from this 
branch of the Indian Service.’! It seemed no normal would 
be held in the Chickasaw Nation in 1901. However, such did 
not prove to be the case, for Mr. E. B. Hinshaw of Bloomfield 
Academy invited the Chickasaw teachers to Tishomingo for 
several days of study and discussion in June of that year. The 
enterprise proved eminently successful and formed the basis 
of future normals in the Nation.®” 


In order that the Government could license teachers in. 
the Nation in 1901, since no official normal had been held and 
since supervisor Simpson had resigned, Benedict directed Cal- 
vin Ballard, the Choctaw supervisor, to proceed to Harley In- 
stitute, give examinations and take care of the problem. 


Ballard, in cooperation with the Chickasaw school officials, 
circulated the necessary announcements, made the questions 
and proceeded to give the tests July 25-26, 1901. Nineteen 
teachers were granted second grade certificates.*% 


The next year, 1902, a regular government sponsored 
normal was held at Tishomingo with the new Chickasaw super- 
visor, George Beck, in charge. He reported that there were 
eighty teachers in attendance and that the work was very good. 
He did state, however, that no attention was given to theory 
and practice. The program of study largely constituted the 


50 Simpson to Benedict, Jan. 28, 1901, Feb. 12, 1901, in Dawes File. 

51 Ibid, Simpson to Benedict, May 30, 1901, on April 27, 1901. Simpson 
had written to Benedict and said it would be impossible to hold the 
normal in Tishomingo as there were no hotel accomodations and Harley 
Institute was too far from town. Later he suggested that Sulphur would 
be the best place to hold the institute and suggested June 24, as he best 
ate. 

52S. J. Carr, “Bloomfield Academy and Its Founder,” Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, vol. II (December 1924), p- 378. This normal was not under 
the auspices of the Federal government. It was purely a Chickasaw affair 
with Chickasaw teachers’ licenses being granted. 

53 Ballard to Benedict, Aug. 2, 1901, in Dawes File. From 1901 until 
the tribal government was dissolved, there were two types of teaching 
certificates in force in the Chickasaw Nation; namely, the ones issued by 
the Chickasaw government and the ones issued by the Federal govern 
ment. This dual system of certificates created a novel situation for 
before asphalt and coal royalty funds could be spent in support of a school 
the teacher had to be licensed by the Federal government, while before 
board money would be paid to the parents by the Chickasaw government, 
the teacher was required to hold a tribal certificate. Of course, a few 
teachers held both certificates, but generally this was not true. Many 
thinking Chickasaws forfeited their board money in order that they might 
send their children to a school where the teacher held a Federal license. 
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skimming of textbooks as a review of the subject matter of 
the common school branches. ®4 


In 1903, Beck reported: 


‘“A normal was held at Tishomingo with seventy-five teach- 
ers in attendance. At the present time another normal is in 
progress at Ardmore in which the teachers of the white schools 
have united with those of the Chickasaws. Reports seem to 
indicate they are doing good work.’’® 


As this report indicates, the situation, as far as normals 
was concerned, was never unified under the authority of the 
Chickasaw supervisor. It was not uncommon for unauthorized 
normals to be held in certain parts of the Nation by teachers 
who did not care to attend the regular normal. For instance, 
in 1905, the regular normal was held at Wynnewood, but Beck 
reported it was necessary for him to go to Comanche to ‘‘ex- 
amine and issue certificates to about twenty teachers’’ who 
saw fit to hold a study session of their own.5* Likewise, in 
1906, the supervisor was forced to go to Chickasha and give 
examinations after the regular normal was held at Ardmore 
that year.5? 


By 1906, more attention in the normals was being given 
to pedagogy than had generally been the custom. On this par- 
ticular year the Institute met at Ardmore with Superintendent 
Evans of that city aiding the Chickasaw supervisor in admin- 
istration. One hundred seventy-five teachers were in attend- 
ance. The faculty consisted of William Gay, Superintendent 
of schools at South McAlester, W. W. Reynolds, Superintendent 
of schools at Comanche, and Mrs. Ella Stout Reed of Ardmore®® 


On the eve of statehood in 1907, the Chickasaw normal 
was held at Sulphur with J. R. Hendrix, Superintendent elect 
of Bloomfield, aiding the supervisor, Frederick Umholtz, in 


54 Ibid., Beck to Benedict, July 22, 1902. With the exception of 1904, 
f regular government sponsored Chickasaw normal was held each year 
after 1902 through 1907. 

55 Indian Inspector, 1903, p. 106. Public schools in the incorporated 
towns, since they were supervised by no outside authorities, also held their 
own examinations and issued their own certificates, such certificates being 
good only in the town of issue. 

56 Beck to Benedict, July 26, 1905, in Dawes File. Also in 1905, the 
first normal for Negroes was held. It met at Ardmore with twenty-five 
in attendance. 

57 Ibid., Beck to Benedict, May 17, 1906. In fact, the teachers along 
the Rock Island were generally rather independent minded. Not only did 
they ordinarily refuse to cooperate in the general normals of the Nation, 
they. also had their own teachers’ association, refusing, for a time, to 
join with the regular association of the Nation. 

58 Ibid., Beck to Benedict, April 16, 1906. Chautauqua was held during 
the last week of the Normal, over the protest of Beck who claimed it inter- 
ferred with the giving of examinations and the granting of certificates. 
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directing the affair»? Mr. F. C. Kent, Superintendent of the) 
Sulphur Public Schools and Mr. John Howard Payne, super-| 
intendent of the Tecumseh Public Schools, along with others, 
constituted the faculty. This was, by far, the most successful 
and elaborate of the normals held in the Chickasaw Nation.® 


In connection with the institute there was maintained a | 
model training school with Miss Lorena Hindes, of the Ter- | 
ritorial Normal School at Edmond, in charge. ‘‘All teachers | 
were required to make written observations’’ as a necessary 
part of their examinations for certificates. About 170 teachers 
were in attendance.®! 


Summer NormMaus AFTER STATEHOOD 


The Federal Superintendent and his supervisor stayed on 
the job and continued to supervise the Indian day schools, | 
the academies and the Federal aid payments during the first 
three years of statehood. Since the Federal program continued 
through 1908, the supervisors planned to hold their summer 
normals as usual. However, they soon found themselves in 
conflict with many of the county superintendents who also 
planned to hold normals, or training institutes, in order to 
certify teachers for the county schools. In order to alleviate 
the problem, Benedict suggested the supervisors and county 
superintendents hold joint normals and that the certificates 
issued be good in the national as well as the county schools.& 


Originally, the response to Benedict’s suggestion was good. 
Umholtz wrote: ‘‘We are going to hold a combined Chickasaw 
normal at Ardmore this year. I am confident the eleven county 
superintendents in the Chickasaw Nation will be fair and reason- 
SDE es es All certificates granted by the normal will be 
recognized by the Federal Authorities.’’6 


The other supervisors were likewise enthused. Ballard 
stated that he had taken up the question with the county super- 
intendents in the Choctaw Nation and that they were all fav- 


59 Supervisor Beck had resigned during the year. 

60 See Appendix D for a listing of the summer normals in the Chickasaw 
Nation, 1900-1907, from Indian Inspector, 1901, p. 84; 1902, p. 80; 1903, 
p. 106; 1905, p. 70; 1906, p. 73; 1907, p. 41; Except for the first one which 
was directed by E. B. Hinshaw, all the Normals were under the direction 
of the Federal supervisor. 

61]bid., 1907, p. 41. After statehood, attempts were made to hold 
Combined county and Chickasaw normals in the area that once was the 
Chickasaw Nation. Although these measures, were in a way, successful, 
the effort soon gave way to county normals and county examinations 
under direction of the county superintendents. 

62 Benedict to the Supervisors, March 14, 1908, in Dawes File. 

63 Jbid-, Umholtz to Benedict, April 16, 1908. In a subsequent letter 
to Benedict, the Chickasaw supervisor stated that their normal was the 
most successful of the series. However, rainy weather kept the attendance 
low. Umbholtz to Benedict, June 12, 1908. 
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orably disposed.** D. Frank Redd reported that he had invited 
all the county superintendents in the ‘‘Old Cherokee Nation”’ 
to join with him in conducting a normal for ‘‘all teachers in 
the area.’’®> Falwell of the Creeks and Seminoles made a similar 
report. 


Attempts at joint normals, however, did not prove to be 
successful. Many of the county superintendents refused to 
cooperate and held their own institutes—a situation that led 
to confusion and apprehension among the rank and file of the 
teachers. As to this situation, excerpts from the following 
letters are illustrative: 


The teachers are confused over the county examining boards. Will 
certifciates issued by such boards be recognized by both the county 
superintendents and you [| Benedict | 266 


The county superintendents are causing a lot of trouble... . 
A number of our teachers want to take their examinations. [It 
means ees: eee to do so]. If they attend they will lose their 
salaries. .... 


I don’t see how we can [cooperate] with Nowata County. The 
county superintedent has sent us no information, not even a report 
of the teachers examinations at the close of the normals there. Ac- 
cordingly we have issued no government certificates to teach in 
Nowata County. .... 68 


In spite of this lack of cooperation and in spite of the con- 
fusion caused by rival normals, the supervisors continued with 
their programs in 1908. Walter Falwell reported that three 
normals were held in the Creek Nation area during the year. 
The superintendents of Wagoner, Muskogee, and McIntosh 
counties joined the Creek supervisor in conducting a joint nor- 
mal at Eufaula, the supervisor aided the superintendents of 
Okfuskee and Okmulgee counties in conducting’ a normal at 
Weleetka, while a colored normal was held in Muskogee.® 


In a like manner, both joint normals and county normals 
were held in the other nations in 1908. Ballard reported that 
the combined normals were not successful for ‘‘most county 
superintendents choose to hold their own institutes.’ For 
example, J. T. Davis, the first superintendent of Ottawa County, 
held a four weeks normal at Miami, beginning June 15, 1908. 


64 Jbid., Ballard to Benedict, Feb. 28. He further stated that they 
would probably have 400 teachers in attendance and that two normals, 
one at Jones Academy and one at Durant, would be necessary. 

65 [bid., Redd to Hester, Feb. 24, 1908. 

66 A L. Coppedge to Benedict, June 1, 1908, in Dawes File. In comp- 
liance with agreement, Benedict appointed one member of each county 
examining hoard. 

67 Ibid., Ballard to Benedict, June 24, 1908. 

68 [bid., Redd to Benedict, Oct. 31, 1908. 

69 Ballard to Benedict, June 24, 1908, in Dawes File. 

70[bid., Ballard to Benedict, Aug. 7, 1908, in Dawes File. 
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He was assisted by T. T. Montgomery, Superintendent at Afton. 
The teachers were ‘‘drilled in the common branches and in- 
structed in free hand drawing and music.’’ At the end of 
the course tests were given and certificates issued to those mak- 
ing passing grades.”! 


Because of the insistence of the superintendents on holding 
their own normals, the Federal authorities made no attempt 
to hold training programs in 1909. The Creek supervisor re- 


ported, that: ‘‘Normals are being held in all counties of the | 
Creek Nation area and our certificate requirements are the same | 


as those for the state of Oklahoma..... We accept the grades 
of the teachers made at the various county normals. ... . This 
lessens our work but it means we have also lost contact with our 
teachers.’’7? 


In 1909, the Second Legislature founded three normal 


schools for eastern Oklahoma. These schools were East Central, | 


at Ada, Southeastern, at Durant, and Northeastern, at Tahle- 
quah.73 


With their program of teacher training, these schools 
met a vital educational need in eastern Oklahoma. They 
readily supplemented the work of the county normals and by 
1914 had virtually replace them.” 


In every case the tendency was for the summer schools to be | 
larger than the regular terms. This fact indicates the teachers 


in the area were eager to improve themselves and that adequate 


1See Appendix E for a listing of the teachers’ institutes in Ottawa 
county, 1908-1914, from assortment of letters, notes and reports, 1908-1914, 
in ibid. The same pattern was repeated in practically all the counties of 
eastern Oklahoma (ibid., Report of the Ottawa County Normal for 1908). 
Davis called upon Benedict to appoint one member of the examining board 
for the institute. In this manner the certificates issued were valid in 
the national as well as the county schools (ibid., Davis to Benedict, June 
8, 1908). Certificates granted were Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class. A total of 
forty was issued. 

72 Ibid., Falwell to Benedict, June 30, 1909. Occasionally, two or more 
counties would combine their facilities and conduct consolidated normal. 

The Supervisors ordinarily aided in these enterprises. -Report of Com- 
mission to Five Civilized Tribes, 1909, p. 82. 

73 Dale and Wardell, op. cit., p. 323. A simple statement of fact 
doesn’t tell the story of locating these institutions. Needless to say, much 
political maneuvering went on behind the scenes. For instance, A. S. 
Wiley, the Cherokee school representative, wrote to Benedict in 1908 and 
stated that many of the citizens desired that he go to Guthrie in behalf of 
locating one of the normal schools in Tahlequah. A. S. Wiley to Benedict, 
March 18, 1908, in Dawes File. 

74Jn each of these institutions a model, or training, school was con- 
ducted. In fact, during the early days of the normal schools, most of 
their students were on the secondary leval. College and professional 
training of the junior college variety was offered. Some interesting facts 


on the early enrollment and growth of the Oklahoma Normals are given 
in Appendix F. 
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facilities to meet the need for professional training, heretofore, 
had not been available. In fact, W. C. Canterbury, President of 
‘Southeastern, reported in 1914;75 


Educationally, southeastern Oklahoma is virgin territory. Of 
the 1,750 teachers in the Southeastern normal School district, less 
‘than 25 per cent have academic education equal to that offered by 
the four year high schools and even fewer have any special training 


for their WOK wise %. Shs The growing sentiment that teaching is a 
profession. . .... and the demands being made by many school 
Mooards ..... are creating demands upon Southeastern that we will 


soon be unable to supply. 


As soon as the normal schools were in operation, county 
‘superintendents, as well as city superintendents, began insist- 
‘ing that teachers with little academic and professional training 
attend the summer schools. Within a year or two certain 
county superintendents began merging their institutes with 
the summer normal school programs. For instance in 1913, 
Adair, Cherokee, Craig, Delaware, Haskell, and Mayes Counties 
all held their normals in Tahlequah in connection with the 
regular summer school.” 


That such programs had advantages over the isolated 
county normals is without question. At the normal schools, 
the regular faculty could be utilized, supplemented by the 
better superintendents and public school teachers in the region. 
However, it was exceedingly difficult to get some teachers to 
attend. As a consequence, it was some years before all county 
normals were entirely dispensed with.” 


Thus, the summer normals, or teacher’s institutes as they 
were sometimes called, served a valuable function in that they 
helped bridge the gap between the Indian system of education 
and that of the new State of Oklahoma. The rapid educational 
progress made in Eastern Oklahoma following the launching of 
the new State, attests the good work of the summer normals. 
Without them, the State normal schools at Durant, Ada, and 
Tahlequah would not of had as firm a foundation on which to 
build. 


15 Ibid. p. 59. Needless to say, the same problems existed in the 
other two normal school districts. 

76 Jbid., pp. 169-171. The same thing happened at Durant and Ada, 
with a number of the counties in the west central part of Eastern Okla- 
homa holding their institutes at the Central Normal School a Edmond. 

77C. E- Fair to Joe C. Jackson, Aug. 3, 1949. Facts seem to indicate 
that most county institutes had been abolished by 1915 and that the certi- 
fication of teachers, in the main, was being transferred to the normal schools 
and the State Board of Education. 
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APPENDIX A 
SUMMER NORMALS IN THE CHEROKEE NATION, 1900-1907 


Year and Attendance 
Place White Colored Faculty 
1900 
Tahlequah 140 22 L. M. Logan, Mrs. 
Logan, Etta Rider, 
M. R. Berry, B. J. 
Coppock, W. C. 
Shelton 
1901 
Tahlequah 154 VS.) gees Be eee 
1902 
Tahlequah 167 23 Professor Joseph 
Carter, Mrs. Carter, 
and others. 
1903 
Tahlequah 184 26 Professor Gilliland 
and five instructors 
1904 
Tahlequah 225 Oban gcc eee en 
1905 
Tahlequah 341 DO Se ee en eee 
1906 
Tahlequah 324 36 Frank Redd and six 
instructors 
1907 
mahlequahtes.. 20 a. ae Frank Redd and six 


instructors 
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SUMMER NORMALS IN THE CREEK NATION 


Year and 
Place 


1900 


Eufaula 


Colored Orphans’ 
Home 


1901 


Eufaula 


Muskogee 


1902 
Eufaula 
Muskogee 

1903 
Eufaula 
Muskogee 

1904 
Eufaula 

1905 
Eufaula 


1906 
Bacone 
Muskoge 


1907 
Checotah 
Muskogee 


APPENDIX B 
1900-1907 
Attendance 
White Colored 
60 
20 
75 ae 
ae 45 
51 ae 
=e 41 
55 = 
ae 40 
52 " 
130 
200 rt naar: 
sesce 122 
19% SS ORs 
#7 ee 137 


Faculty 


Professor Gilliland 


D. Frank Redd, G. W. 
Horton, J. G. Mitchell 
Bruce McKinley 

Maud Gunn, Joseph Carter 


G. W. Horton, J. G. 
Mitchell, C. W. Briles, 
Cc. L. Garber 

OC BeeBryant.. bd. 
Hawkins 


G. W. Horton, J. G. 
Mitchell, C. W. Briles, 
Walter Van Allen, C. B. 
Bryant, G. W. Carry 
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SUMMER NORMALS IN THE CHOCTAW NATION, 1900-1907 
———————— 


APPENDIX C 
Year and Attendance 
Place White Colored 

1900 

Tuskahoma 100) ee 
1901 

Jones Academy 1555 0 heen. 
1902 

Jones Academy AGS aU uty fe ete 
1903 

Jones Academy 148.0 oe et 
1904 

Jones Academy SOS= 4 We 
1905 

Jones Academy PANS a a et ee 
1906 

Jones Academy 220 Cas aes 
1907 

Jones Academy rath Ue) a by Te te 

South McAlester 55 


Faculty 


J. D. Benedict, 
Benjamin Coppock 


Mr. Beck, Mr. Bayne, 
Mr. Puntenny 


Professor Joesph Carter, 
Mrs. Carter, J. G. Masters 


Five Teachers 
Five Teachers 


Four Regular Teachers 
and one Lecturer 


“An Able Corps” 


Joseph Carter, William 
Gay, A. BE. Riling, Amanda 
Eld 


Three Teachers 


APPENDIX D 
Year and Attendance 
Place White Colored 
1901 
_ Tishomingo 30 
1902 
Tishomingo 80 
= 1903 
‘Tishomingo 75 
1904 
Wynnewood 150 
1905 
Comanche 50 oe 
Ardmore 25 
1906 
Ardmore 175 
1907 
Sulphur 170 
Wynnewood 36 
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Faculty 


Charles Evans, William 
Gay, A. W. Reynolds, Ella 
Stout Reed 


J. R. Hendrix, F. C. Kent, 
John Howard Payne, Miss 
Lorena Hinds of Central 
State Normal gave dem- 
onstrations in model teach- 
ing. 
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APPENDIX E 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES IN OTTAWA COUNTY, 1908-1914 
Year and 
Place Enrollment Director Assistants 
1908 
Miami 41 Joeler Davis T. T. Montgomery 
W. 4H. Kilgore 
1909 
Wyandotte 51 1.T. Montgomery W. H. Kilgore 
M. R. Wright 
1910 
Afton 50 M. R. Floyd W. M. Stewart 
C. W. Prier 
W. G. Masterson 
1911 
Fairland 47 M. R. Floyd W. G. Masterson 
C. W. Prier 
Hazel Mason 
1912 
Miami 52 M. R. Floyd W. H. Kilgore 
C. W. Prier 
Frances Carey 
1913 
Miami 15 M. R. Floyd W. H. Kilgore 
Frances D. Carey 
1914 
Miami 73 M. R. Floyd Ada Kennedy 


J. O. Crooks 
Mrs. J. W. Dyche 
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The following tabulated facts show the early enrollment and 
growth of Oklahoma State Normals (Superintendent’s Biennial Re- 
port, 1914, pp. 57-63): 


East Central, 1911-1914 


Regular terms 
Summer term 
Total for year 


Regular terms 
Summer term 
Total for year 


Regular terms 
Summer term 
Total for year 


Regular terms 
Summer term 
Total for year 


Regular terms 
Summer term 
Total for year 


Regular terms 
Summer term 
Total for year 


Regular terms 
Summer term 
Total for year 


Regular terms 
Summer term 
Total for year 


Regular terms 
Sumimer term 
Total for year 


Regular terms 


Summer term 
Total for year 
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QU, capt acts tach ca coaee so sec-escat eee nee ens 210 
OU nie sion sere ore eo 302 
GIN. seve oe RE heer Ras Seen ee ee 512 
UOMO ae enecet sate a boxtee evan sesecvtocn sat ttiaeeet are 344 
BED Wa Speen tier eS ES RL tn 406 
8 Fe eR pre or Ses nd 750 
OUD Sian ee oe oe eee ces ee eS Cen 319 
TOS pee es eA ane he Se ees 656 
DAG ccstactesctanceesetantescesrpucpestlecseseeeaeapes tos 795 
DG Ree Nae capes sent teseactnapbatachetseesseteea see 362 
DAA Segoe ben sos ee taste a cate nies elses, eet ecase 706 
0 ee a ae ee ee 1.068 


DLO Mises Bare gcse paeasteateencereespeecapeocsectuen eet rn 223 
3S pa eh a Sa ie 297 
DN Ur ec ing a ie een 520 
0 ee ere PRES PR eee DCRR 318 
8 Ee a tore TS SEE et NY 223 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, FROM PUBLIC LAND TO PRIVATE 
PROPERTY 


By Berlin B. Chapman 
Part Two: THE PROVISIONAL QOVERNMENT 


Attention is turned to the role of the provisional govern- 
ment in administration of town lots in Oklahoma City, and to 
events that resulted in the ‘‘statu quo’’ order issued by the 
Justice Department on January 31, 1890.1 Kangaroo regula- 
tions prior to the establishment of provisional government 1m 
Oklahoma City are evidenced by the following statement in the 
Kansas City Times on May 1, 1889 * 


Within the past few days, or rather, nights, “lot jumpers” have 
been getting in their work. Under cover of darkness they go around 
tearing up stakes that mark off lots and supplementing them with 
others bearing their own names. They have obtained possession of 
many choice lots in this manner and disposed of them again for a 
neat little sum. <A vigilance committee has been quietly organized 
among bona fide residents of the north part of the city to protect 
their own and others’ property, and night prowlers will hereafter 
be closely watched and summarily dealt with. 


It was necessary for the Seminole Town and Improvement 
Company to gain control of the civil government in order to 
““secure the rewards of its enterprise.’’ It called ‘‘a mass conven- 
tion of all citizens of the city’’ to meet on April 27 at 6:30 p.m. 
at the corner of Main Steet and Broadway. At the convention 
‘Articles of Confederation’? were adopted providing for a 
temporary government.? William L. Couch was nominated as 
temporary mayor, and an election was called for May 1 for the 
establishment of a provisional government. Named as judges 
of the election for the ward north of Clarke Street were J. W. 
Gibbs, George S. Chase, and Moses Neal; and for the ward south 


1The first article of this series appeared in The Chronicles for summer 
1959 (Vol. XXXVII). It reviewed events of the first week of the settlement 
of Oklahoma City, including surveys made by the Seminole Town and 
Improvement Company, and by the citizens’ movement. 


2See also N. F. Gates, “How Oklahoma City Started a Graveyard,” 
Sturm’s Oklahoma Magazine, Vol. 12 (April, 1911), p. 8. For an account 
of social conditions including lot jumping, “Gamblers Row,” and the role 
of troops, see Robe Carl White, “Experiences at the Opening of Oklahoma, 
1889,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 1 (Spring, 1949), pp. 56-69. 

3“The Articles of Confederation” are in Bunky, The First Eight Months 
of Oklahoma City, p. 15. The request for “the meeting in mass convention 
of all citizens of the city,” is dated April 26, 1889, and is in S. Ex. Docs., 51 
Cong. 1 sess., ix(2686), no. 72, p. 28. The proclamation by Couch is not 


bee It called a general election on May 1, 1889, and is in ibid., pp. 
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of Clarke Street were Oscar H. Violet, John A. Blackburn, and 
James Murray. 


The Seminole Town and Improvement Company by means 
of an efficient political organization acquired control of the 
government. Bunky recorded that hundreds of people did not 
vote because they did not wish to leave their work. The officers 
were Couch, mayor; Blackburn, recorder; Frank C. Quinton 
treasurer; Violet, police judge; Ledru Guthrie, city attorney; 
Charles Chamberlin, city engineer. The city council was com- 
posed of Sidney Clarke, E. G. Hudson, J. Ed. Jones, C. T. Scott, 
John Wallace, and W. C. Wells.4 


In the opinion of Angelo C. Scott the Seminole Town and 
Improvement Company was ‘‘the evil genius of the founding 
of Oklahoma City,’’ and to it he attributed ‘‘the failure of 
our attempt at self-government, when success would have been 
easily possible.’’ It has been explained that in the citizens’ 
survey south of Grand Avenue an awarding committee acted 
as a board of arbitration in assigning lots. It is difficult to 
determine how effective the assignments proved to be under 
the provisional government. Herbert S. Butler said that Black- 
burn was instructed in all instances to issue certificates in 
accordance with the citizens’ certificates. The Seminole Town 
and Improvement Company had laid out Main Street and 
the region north of it. Continued rivalry between the north 
and south portions of the town caused adherents of the town 
company to be known as ‘‘Seminoles,’’ and the southern 
‘‘kickers’’ welcomed the name of ‘‘ Kickapoos.’’® 


On May 4 Mayor Couch approved Ordinance No. 1 which 
prohibited any person from entering upon, or occupying or im- 
proving any city lot upon which any person was residing, or 
upon which there was any evidence of any one else claiming 
the same. Any person violating the ordinance should be subject 
to a fine not to exceed $100 and costs of suit, and should be 
sentenced to work upon the city streets until said fine and 
costs were fully paid. It was also unlawful for any person ‘‘to 
squat upon any street or alley.’’ It is said that the prime 
purpose of the ordinance was to serve the interests of the 


4“Extract copy from the records of Oklahoma City,” ibid., p. 30. 
Listed in the poll book of the election on April 22, 1889, were Blackburn, 
Scott, and Wallace. They helped elect James Murray as mayor in an effort 
to rival the Seminole Town and Improvement Company. 

' SL. B. Hill, History of the State of Oklahoma, vol. 1, p. 246. The con- 
stitution of the “Kickapoo Council” was drawn up in the autumn of 1889 


and is in Bunky, loc. cit., pp. 61-62. 
6“The First Ordinance,” The Oklahoma Pioneer, May 11, 1889. 
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Seminole Town and Improvement Company whose members were ! 
‘“brazen Sooners.’”? 


Angelo ©. Scott had no idea how many lots the company 
sold, but he thought those who bought them got a good bargain. 
He said: ‘‘Oklahoma City would have been spared her birth- 
pain agonies if those first-day citizens had tamely accepted the 
Seminole survey in full and paid the modest price demanded. 
Thus would Oklahoma City have been founded in absolute peace 
upon a basis of absolute fraud.’’ 


Commissioner Strother M. Stockslager on May 8 sent the 
following telegram to Inspector John Alfred Pickler at Okla- 
homa City: ‘‘Sales of town lots by townsite companies or other 
private individuals or organizations, are worthless under the 
law, and the people should be so informed.’’”® On May 9 Angelo 
C. Seott in the Oklahoma Times challenged the right of the 
Seminole Town and Improvement Company to sell the public 
domain. The same day the city council passed Ordinance No. 
8 which provided that lot certificates issued by the company 
were equal, as evidence of ownership, to certificates issued by 
the city recorder and authorized the ejectment of those not hold- 
ing certificates of either kind. 


On May 16 Councilmen Jones, Wells, and C. T. Seott ad- 
dressed a letter to Secretary John W. Noble asking ‘‘that the 
town site plat of this city, known as the Murray or citizens 
plat receive consideration and recognition. This plat was pre- 
pared in the interest of the inhabitants of the town and is in 
no way manipulated by any corporation.’’!® 


The Oklahoma Gazette, edited by Frank McMaster in Okla- 
homa City, appeared on May 21, and performed a valuable 


TJohn Alley, City Beginnings in Oklahoma Territory, pp. 28-45; cf. 
Maj. J. P. Sanger to Asst. Adj. Gen., Dept. of the Mo., Sept. 27, 1889, S. Ex. 
Docs... loc. cit., spp. U5-17. 

8 Scott, The Story of Oklahoma City, pp. 16, 32. 

9Tel. from Stockslager to Pickler, May 8, 1889, NA (National Archives) 
GLO (General Land Office), Telegrams, vol. 17, p. 346. Pickler said the 
telegram was “very beneficial in results. Speciulators find few buyers 
since it is understood they can give no title. It inspires people with con- 
fidence in the administration, and a belief that government will protect 
them in their rights against fraud and injustice”; tel. from Pickler to 
Noble, May 13, 1889, NA, Int. Dept., Lands and R. R. Div., box 680. 

10 Jones et al. to Noble, May 16, 1889, NA, GLO, townsite box 140. 
A. C. Scott said that Jones and Wells were “steadfast friends” of the 
Seminole Town and Improvement Company. A certificate issued under 
Ordinance no. 8 on May 13, 1889, is reproduced in the Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1 (Spring, 1958), p. 93. 
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service in recording local history.!! The newspaper on May 24 
stated that lot certificates issued by Oklahoma City were based 
in part on acts of the Seminole Town and Improvement Com- 
pany which ‘‘was organized for fraud and deals in favoritism,’’ 
and which by ordinance was protected in ‘‘their illegal acts.’’ 
The following reference was made to Ordinance No. 3: 


Section 1. Any person holding certificates under the laws of 
Oklahoma City to a lot in said city, shall, after the filing of the 
same with the recorder of said city be secure in his right to the 
extent that the city guarantees to said person that said certificates 
shall be conclusive evidence that such holder has in every way 
complied with the law in regard to settlement and occupancy of said 
lot, and that all persons not holding one of said certificates, or under 
some person to whom one has been issued, who shall claim or under- 
take to exercise any right or claim to any lot or lots shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor under ordinance number (1). 


This double barreled ordinance is hung on a swivel and shoots 
both ways. It is intended to compel the taking out of certificates, 
in order to collect fees, and then make these certificates conclusive 
evidence of ownership, guaranteed by the city. By its terms an 
occupant may comply with the statutes of the United States fully, 
yet be subject to a fine of $100 for making improvements on his own 
lot. 


Remember there are no courts, no power to investigate the truth 
or falsity of this certificate, and yet it is substituted for actual 
compliance with the law, while ignoring the law. 


Ordinance No. 14 passed on June 4 made it a misdemeanor 
to claim adverse possession against the holder of a certificate 
of the Seminole Town and Improvement Company. Angelo 
C. Scott called this the ‘‘final catastrophe’’ and said it brought 
the ‘‘indignation of the Kickapoos to the boiling point.’’ More 
than a year later Violet [‘‘Judge Posey’’] said that the records 
of his court would show that ‘‘the ordinances passed by the 
city council were recognized as law governing the parties as 
law thereunder, and the decrees of the court were as near as 
the court was able to determine in accordance with the pro- 
visions of those ordinanees.’? W. C. Arnold described the 
situation more bluntly while testifying before the local land 
office on November 15, 1890.12 He said that in May or June, 


11From May 21 to July 23, 1889, the name of the newspaper was the 
Oklahoma Gazette. Without notice the name was changed on July 24 to 
the Evening Gazettee, but the format remained the same. The library of 
the University of Oklahoma has a complete file of the newspaper to May 
25, 1893, and some copies of it are in the Kansas Historical Society. 

12 Herbert S. Butler and W. C. Arnold, v. C. B. Bickford, NA, GLO, 
townsite box 125. In regard to certificates, J. L. Brown said that the city 
jail (“Cottonwood de Bastile”’) was “crowded so full there was not room 
for another man.” He said that trial by jury terminated when juries “got 
to acquitting the fellows who were charged with being on lots without 
certificates.” A reliable account of proceedings of the police court is given 
by Brown in Hill, History of the State of Oklahoma, vol. 1, p. 246-251. 
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1889, persons were arrested, tried and convicted, fined or im- 
prisoned for setting up claims to lots occupied by other persons | 
holding certificates issued by the Seminole Town and Improve- 
ment Company. Trial in local court was a summary proceeding. 


For a few months the War Department with the bayonet | 


stood squarely behind the sooner government in Oklahoma City. | 


From the military camp there on July 15 Order No. 24 was | 
issued stating in part: ‘‘The commanding general directs that, | 


in any matter of violence directed against the city government 


| 


of Oklahoma, with a view to its overthrow, you will use the 
troops in the maintenance of peace. This order applies to any 
disorders growing out of the efforts of the civil authorities of 
Oklahoma to suppress measures tending to the destruction of 
the city government.’’ Many a qualified settler found it ex- 
pedient to purchase a sooner’s claim to a lot for $25. Some 
of the purchasers of lots later acquired legal titles, not by 
reason of purchase from fradulent claimants, but by virtue of 
actual possession.!* Purchasers from the company merely bought 
a possessor’s claim illegally acquired. 


Peter G. Burns was one of the original surveyors employed 
in ‘‘surveying and platting Oklahoma City.’’ In a sworn state- 
ment of June 27, 1889, he said that the survey was commenced 
on April 22 after 2 p.m. and was continued from time to time 
until May 18. He added: ‘‘All work lying N. of Reno St., ex- 
cept that not subdivided into lots was occupied by April 28th ’89. 
I was prevented from completing my work in that direction by 
armed interference.’’ Burns made his statement on the ‘‘ Plat 
of Oklahoma City and South Oklahoma.’’!4 He noted that the 
plat includes the east half of Section 33 and ‘‘is the tract 
covered by the Murray application.”’ 


The plat has the appearance of an incomplete hybrid. Only 
seven of the streets on the plat are named, and no lots are 
numbered. South Oklahoma City is laid off into blocks, streets, 
and alleys, but not into lots. Burns accepted the citizens’ 
survey in its entirety, and for practical purposes he accepted 
the Seminole survey. At the junction of the two surveys he 
designated only eighteen wedge lots, and a few other minor 
differences can be found. He copied the eastern border of 
the Dick plat as drawn, and did not include the one hundred- 
foot strip north of the station grounds, that in reality was 
annexed to the blocks. On the west border of the plat he 
drew the blocks, between Main Street and Seventh Street, 
uniform in size with thirty-two lots to the block. Thus they 


13 Alley, loc. cit., pp. 28-45. 
14The plat with a letter of transmittal by John I. Dille and Cassius 
M. Barnes on June 29, 1889, are in NA, GLO, townsite box 140, 
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conform to the western blocks in the citizens’ survey, but con- 
tain fewer lots than do corresponding blocks on the Dick plat. 


; The portion of the east half of Section 33 ‘‘not subdivided 
into lots,’’ extends from Seventh Street to Tenth Street. Samuel 
Crocker made homestead entry for it on April 24, but Frank 
M. Gault claimed it and finally secured it as the ‘‘Gault 
eighty.’’!° For this tract Burns drew on the plat the blocks, 
streets, and alleys. Conspicuous in the center of the ‘‘Gault 
eighty’’ is a rectangular park extending from Seventh Street 
to Ninth Street, and from Broadway to Harvey Avenue. 


An interesting notation on the plat is the right of way of 
the Kansas City and Pacific Railroad, and the Choctaw Valley 
Railroad. It runs east and west across the plat between Third 
and Fourth Street. In the margin are these words: ‘‘This is 
not respected by the Seminole survey.’’!é 


On June 29 John I. Dille and Cassius M. Barnes, register 
and receiver of the Guthrie land office, transmitted Burns’ 
plat to the General Land Office with this statement: ‘‘ We here- 
with transmit for your consideration additional plat for the 
town of Oklahoma with showing of election statistics, improve- 
ments and population to go with and be made a part of the 


15 Samuel Crocker, a prominent Boomer, was a timekeeper and _ book- 
keeper for William L. Couch’s “grading gang that put in three quarters of a 
mile of side tracks, preparatory to the opening of the country to settle- 
ment on April 22, 1889.” At high noon on that day Crocker left the right 
of way of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad and went upon his 
claim. He had the “first house that was built on a farm claim” in Oklahoma 
City. From his first year’s crop he sold more than $200 worth of melons 
and turnips. He lived on the tract two or three years. For a good account 
see Dan W. Peery, “Colonel Crocker and the Boomer Movement,” Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XIII, No. 3 (September, 1935), pp. 273-296. 


16 James F. Harrison, “Chief Engineer Oklahoma City,” said: “The 
Santa Fe people, also, entirely ignore the claim of right of way by the 
Choctaw Coal and Mining Company Railway through said section 33, which 
has been granted to the said Choctaw Company by the United States, and 
also I have been directed in laying off the town according to the citizens’ 
survey, to respect said right of way”; Harrison to Sec. Int., April 29, 1889, 
NA., Int. Dept., Lands and R. R. Div., box 681. 

Under the provisions of an act of Congress on February 18, 1888, a tract 
of 13.77 acres was selected by the Choctaw Coal and Railway Company for 
station purposes. It extended east and west across the townsite, just south 
of Fourth Street. John W. Noble, Secretary of the Interior, approved the 
plat on September 18, 1889. The plat is in NA, RG 49, bundle 53, no. 
32620-1889. The railroad was later known as the Rock Island; 25 Statutes, 
35; Com. Lewis A. Groff to register and receiver, Guthrie land office, Oct. 
14, 1889. NA, GLO, “F” Letter Book, vol. 294, pp. 314-315; BLM (Bureau 
Of Land Management), Oklahoma Tract Book, vol. 2, p. 143; Redfield 
Proctor, Sec. War, to E. L. Dunn, Nov. 30, 1889, S. Ex. Does., 51 Cong. 1 
sess., ix(2686), no. 72, p. 48; D. A. Richardson, “Judge Charles Bismark 
Ames,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIII, No. 4 (December, 1935), pp. 
391-398. 
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Townsite application filed on the 24th day of April 1889 by) 


James Murray, Mayor. 


William M. Stone, Acting Commissioner of the General | 
Land Office, said that in view of Dick’s sworn statement that | 
the lands applied for were already settled upon and occupied | 
as a townsite, the provisions of sections 2258 and 2289 of the) 
Revised Statutes were applicable. Stone took notice that lands | 
so occupied were in a state of reservation from disposal under | 
the homestead laws. He directed Dille and Barnes to conduct 
a hearing on the matter.!” | 


They found that Charles Chamberlin and his associates, with 
a plat already prepared, began the survey of the southeast 
quarter of Section 33 at two minutes after noon on April 22. 
The surveying was done ‘‘at the instance of someone whose 
name, residence, purpose and interest do not appear.’’ How- 
ever at noon about 150 persons were near the railroad station 
and at once settled upon the quarter section and ‘‘staked lots 
for purposes of business and trade.”’ 


Dille and Barnes found that the northeast quarter of Section 
33, now the area between Fourth Street and Tenth Street, was 
settled upon by Frank M. Gault, a qualified homesteader, on 
April 22, at 1:10 p. m. It seems that prior to Gault’s arrival 
Chamberlin had extended the east line of Broadway, north to 
the center of the quarter section. Dille and Barnes said: 


While we found that such line had been run at that time, the 
evidence is very conflicting upon that question. Such line did 
not of itself show for what purpose it was run or that it was the 
line of a street. Chamberlin himself was a non-resident, had come 
into the territory illegally and could not make the selections for 
himself or anyone else, had he attempted to do so. It does not 
appear that the person who procured his service was at that time or 
ever since has been a settler upon the land or a person competent 
to make a selection or settlement. It does not appear that Chamberlin 
represented or was acting for the settlers present nor does it 
affirmatively appear that there was a single settler upon said half 
section, who came from the line afternoon of said day. The burden 
of proof is upon the townsite claimants to show a legal and valid 


elec” and settlement of the land to segregate it from homestead 
entry. 


Dille and Barnes concluded that Gault was entitled to the 
northeast quarter of the section as a homestead claim, and that 
the southeast quarter was occupied by people for the purposes 


17 Stone to register and receiver, Guthrie land office, Aug. 6, 1889, NA, 
GLO, Townsites, vol. 2, pp. 252-254. The decision of Dille and Barnes is 
in the Oklahoma City Daily Times, July 20, 1890. 
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of trade and business and should be entered as a townsite 
accordingly.}8 


Some judicial work inherited by the provisional govern- 
ment was continued even to statehood, as evidenced by the case 
of James M. Garner. He was twenty years securing title 
to a lot southeast of the intersection of Grand Avenue and 
Broadway.!® The real question of merit was whether he was the 
first settler on the lot after the land opening on April 22, 1889. 
The citizens’ committee or the committee of fourteen awarded 
the lot to him. On September 18, John A. Blackburn, city 
recorder, issued a certificate to J. J. MeColsky in accordance 
with the provisions of Ordinance No. 8. 


J. T. Word succeeded to the rights of McColsky. He and 
Garner were contestants before Townsite Board No. 2 which 
on December 1, 1890, awarded the lot to Word. Garner on 
December 10 appealed to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. On May 7, 1892, the board issued a deed to the 
lot to Seymour L. Price, as grantee of the rights of Word. In 
1894 the Commissioner of the General Land Office decided that 
Garner should be awarded the deed to the lot, and in 1895 the 
Secretary of the Interior reached the same conclusion. In the 
meantime Price had conveyed the lot by warranty deed to his 
sister who in 1898 conveyed it by a like deed to John KE. Brooks. 


Ten years later the Supreme Court of Oklahoma held that 
neither the Commissioner of the General Land Office nor the 
Secretary of the Interior could entertain an appeal from the 
decision of the townsite board after the deed was delivered 
to Price, notwithstanding that an appeal was pending at the 
time of such issuance and delivery. The title of the govern- 
ment passed with the deed, and at that time functions of the 
commissioner and the secretary closed. 


Although the lot was in the possession of Brooks, the court 
observed that Garner had been diligent in the extreme and had 
done more than he could be called on to do to give notice of 
his rights to those who secured decds to the lot, and to protect 
his interests. The court directed that a good and sufficient 
conveyance to the lot be made to Garner. 


18 Secretary Hoke Smith found that Gault did not use a relay of horses 
in the race on April 22, 1889 (Fuller v. Gault et al., 21 L. D. 176 [1895]). 
Dan W. Peery said that Gault, Bill McClure, and Frank Cook “sent horses 
ahead by some Indian boys who were holding them beside the trail and 


they changed horses twice before they reached their respective homesteads.” 


19 This was lot 26 in block 5. See Com. S. W. Lamoreux to register and 


‘receiver, Oklahoma City land office, Jan. 2, 1894, NA, GLO, “G” Letter 


Book, vol. 12, pp. 115-120; Sec. Hoke Smith to Com. Gen. Land Office, April 
8, 1895, NA, Int. Dept., Lands and R. R. Div., Rec. Letters Sent. vol 171, p. 
144-145; Garner v. Brooks, 94 Pac. 694 (1908); 97 Pac. 995 (1908) ; BLM. 
Okla. City Tract Book, p. 2. 
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Provisional government grew out of necessity made by 
the absence of legal authority. It consisted of an aggregation 
of people associated together for purposes of mutual benefit 
and protection. Concerning this type of government the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma Territory said: 


Without any statute law, they became a law unto themselves 
and adopted the forms of law and government common among 
civilized people, and enforced their authority by the power of public 
sentiment. They had no legal existence; ..... they could not bind 
themselves by contracts, or bind anyone else. They were morally 
bound to make just compensation for that which they received in 
money, labor or materials, but no such obligations could be enforced 
against them.20 


Despite growing pains of provisional government, Okla- 
homa City made commendable progress. The first city directory 
prepared under date of August 22, 1889, said: ‘‘ We see a living 
town of 5,027 souls, well built and complete in its commercial 
branches. It has attained in four months what many towns 
of like population have taken a decade, a quarter or a half cen- 
tury to reach. None see Oklahoma City but prophesy a bright 
future for her.’’?! 


Tue ‘‘STatu QuO’’ ORDER 


William L. Couch resigned as mayor of Oklahoma City on 
November 11, 1889, to maintain residence on his homestead 
claim which bordered the townsite on the southwest. He was 
succeeded by Dr. Andrew Jackson Beale, former Kentuckian, 
who had come to Oklahoma City on April 22. Henry Overholser 
lost to Beale by about a dozen votes. Beale, age 53, was the 
Grand Sachem of the Kickapoos, and his election on November 
27 evidently was interpreted as a reversal of the Seminole policy. 
An epidemic of lot jumping broke out. On December 3 the 
Evening Gazette said: ‘‘It is a desperate and hard fact and it 
may need a hard and desperate remedy. The citizens of this 
community need to legislate. The legislation should be short in 
its enactment and speedy in its enforcement. It should declare: 
No Lot Shall be Jumped in Oklahoma. Its enactors should see 
that this law is enforced by the death penalty if necessary.’’2? 
The next day the Evening Gazette observed that the courts 
must at last pass upon titles to lots, and added: ‘‘Temporary 
advantages gained by force will not decide in the final results.” 
Beale issued a proclamation warning all persons against unlaw- 
ful interference with the ‘‘lawful possession, occupancy or use 


20 City of Guthrie v. Territory ex rel. Losey, 1 Okla. 188 (1892). 
21R. W. McAdam and S. E. Levi, The City Directory. 
£3 See also, “Lot Leapers,” Evening Gazette, Dec. 3, 1899, 
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of other persons of town lots.’ It added that all persons 
advocating, inciting, abetting or committing murder to settle 
such disputes would be turned over to the federal authorities to 
be dealt with according to law. 


Beale insisted on filing in the land office the James Murray 
plat, one that was never used, instead of filing the ‘‘compro- 
mise’’ plat agreed to on April 27. This plat was largely the 
work of the Seminole Town and Improvement Company, and had 
been in use six months. About December 14 Beale recommended 
to the council the repeal of Ordinance No. 8 which required lot 
owners to submit to arbitration, and the repeal of Ordinance 
No. 29 providing for payment for town lot certificates. 


Beale wrote a letter concerning the taking of town lots on 
the public domain. He said: 


The principal ordinances of Oklahoma City on this subject are 
in conflict with the laws of the United States. Ordinance No. 3 
makes certificates conclusive evidence of compliance with the law of 
settlement. The holder of a certificate of a vacant lot is conclusively 
presumed to have complied with every requisite of the law of the 
land. And Ordinance No. 14 makes it a misdemeanor for any one 
to question by claim the validity of his title, or to attempt 
to occupy such lot. These ordinances are in conflict with the letter 
and spirit of the laws of the United States and persons undertaking 
to enforce them are making themselves guilty of the violation of 
those laws. It is needless to say they encourage speculation, false 
swearing, and fraud. The pretense that a certificate conveys guaranty 
of title is a specious conceit. 


The only possible title at present is that of actual possession or 
occupancy for use. Where a person has such possession his certifi- 
cate is of no importance and where one holds a certificate to vacant 
property he has no title. Our city council cannot make new and 
extraordinary regulations for acquisition of town lots. It may 
memorialize Congress or offer suggestions to the Sec’ty of the 
Interior, but until such regulations are provided by competent au- 
thority they will hardly be considered binding by the land office or 


23 The proclamation is in ibid., Dec. 5, 1889. Qn the same page is an 
article, “Git You Coon,” telling how H. Overholser by firing a pistol 
cleared a lot of a Negro (Willie Dickson) and a white man. The two lot 
jumpers were on a lot Overholser claimed at the corner of Grand Avenue 
and Robinson Street. 

24 Beale to the City Council, Evening Gazette, Dec. 7, 1889. The 

letter is dated Dec. 14, 1889, and is in Bunky, loc. cit., pp. 68-70. Beale 
cited the case of Singer Manufacturing Co. v. Tillman et al. 21 Pac. 
(1889). In the case the Supreme Court of Arizona said that an occupant 
was a settler or resident of the town, and that no one could receive govern- 
ment title to a town lot unless he was in the actual, bona fide possession and 
occupancy of the lot. 
In 1892 Acting Secretary George Chandler said it was not required 
that a person “actually live upon a lot as upon a homestead. It is suffi- 
cent if he makes a settlement and improvements thereon, though the im- 
provements be occupied by another. Such tenant occupies for him, the owner”; 
Berry v. Corette, 15 L. D. 210. 
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the courts, Actual possession as above defined is the true rule 
of settlement, and ordinances looking to the protection of such actual 
settlement, require and will receive the support of the people as 
well ag the enforcement of city government. 


It appears therefore that so called lot jumping is reducible to 
one or the other of these divisions. First, where actual bona fide 
possession is assailed. Second, where a pretended title to vacant 
property is sought to be impeached. In the first class of cases 
my duty, as a peace officer is clear enough, and I shall use the 
power at my hand to swiftly interfere and punish offenders. The 
second is of cases illegal in their inception, and to undertake to 
defend them, would be a flagrant abuse of power, and contrary to the 
laws of the U. S. 


I further recommend the repeal of Ord. No. 29 which has created 
in regard to town lots, a diminutive but pestilential land office, 
that is a standing invitation to lot jumpers to enter contests upon 
lots of bona fide occupants who have not seen fit to comply with an 
unlawful ordinance, commanding them to pay an exorbitant and 
unnecessary price for a certificate. I further recommend the repeal 
of Ord. No. 8 which obligates lot owners in contests to submit to 
an arbitration and award, when the laws of the land entitle them 
to await the decisions of constitutional courts, having jurisdiction. 


These illy conceived ordinances are the fruitful source of those 
contentions concerning our title, which have occasioned so much 
complaint and uncertainty; and confusion is worse confounded by 
illegal awards and city land office contests entered without authority 
of law. Had our settlement been left to ordinary usages and the laws 
of the land, nice distinctions concerning certificates and their value 
would never have been heard of; and the indications of actual pos- 
session at all times plainly point out settlement, occupation or use 
in good faith. 


By this time titles might have been tolerably well settled; and if 
adjudication had to be made, temporary courts with the ordinary 
American system of trial by jury, instead of secret award, would 
have more readily gained the confidence of the people and litigants. 


Our sister city of Guthrie has found, I am informed, the adoption 
of these courts an available expedient, and if, in the opinion of the 
council, any great delay may intervene before the establishment 
of constitutional courts, I should gladly recommend the creation 
by election of these popular tribunals, with jurisdiction to try ques- 
tions of actual possession, but not title to real property. 


On the day Beale’s letter appeared, the Evening Gazette 
made the following comment: ‘‘Mayor Beale has certainly fallen 
into the hands of bad advisers, and in thus assailing the titles 
to the property of our citizens and the laws by which they are 
protected, will call down upon his head a condemnation from 
which he will wish to escape at no distant day. In this ill- 
advised communication he strikes a blow at all the vital business 
interests of the city.’? The next day the newspaper said: ‘‘If 
the ordinances are invalid they do not need repeal. If they are 
invalid the power which made them is usurped. If the council 
are usurpers the mayor is a usurper also.’? On December 19 
the Evening Gazette charged Beale with assuming the province 
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of a court and with ‘‘an airy and sprightly disregard of facts 
he with one sweep of his pen destroys the title to at least 
$100,000 worth of property in this city. Assuming that the 
Kickapoo Klan is very wise and that their head and Mayor is 
also very full of wisdom, it reads strange that the accepted 
work of seven members of the council is brushed away so lightly 
and quickly.’’ The prediction was made that ‘‘the men who seek 
to destroy may meet destruction.’’ 


A majority of the city council stood in the way of Beale’s 
“destructive policy.’’ Influential members of the council were 
J. Ed. Jones and W. C. Wells who refused to support the 
Murray-plat filing, as they had done in May. The extent of 
their alignment with the Seminoles is difficult to determine, 
but for Jones it was sufficient to result in his defeat in the 
legislative campaign in 1890. Beale said he received a peti- 
tion ‘‘signed by 154 voters’’ stating that Jones and Wells had 
moved from the second ward some time ago, leaving the people 
of that portion of the city without just representation in the 
council, and requesting that the seats be declared vacant. The 
Evemng Gazette on December 20, 1889, carried Beale’s pro- 
clamation declaring the seats of Jones and Wells vacant, and 
ordering an election to fill the vacancies on December 80 at 
“Lindsey & Brandom’s office, corner California avenue and 
Harvey street.’’®° In the proclamation Beale said that it was 
a ‘‘well known fact made more emphatic by report of Secretary 
Noble and the message of President Harrison, that there exists 
no laws to govern us save the will of the majority of the people.”’ 
Jones and Wells declared they would not abide by the election 
if it were held. The Hvening Gazette observed that ‘‘the condi- 
tion of affairs in this city is rapidly nearing the point of ex- 
plosion.’’6 


The page of the Hvening Gazette that carried the proclama- 
tion also carried a long letter in which Jones replied to Beale, 
stating that he would ‘‘submit to no such usurpation of au- 
thority on your part. If you are mayor of this city, you are 
mayor by virtue of the ordinances, and under these ordinances 
my title to the position I hold as a city officer is unassailable.’’ 


25 The proclamation is dated December 18, 1889, and is in Bunky, loc. 
cit., pp. 67-68. 

26 ‘Beale contended that he was responding to the call of two-thirds and 
he believed three-fourths of the residents of the second ward when he issued 
the proclamation. On December 23 the Evening Gazette said: “There has 
never been in all this city’s variegated history one-half the deep seated 
interest and excitement that there is at the present hour. This is proven by 
the frequent visits of United States Marshal [Richard L.] Walker to the 
city of late and his presence here today. He knows of the unrest, the sub- 
dued excitement, the danger the town is in, and he is ready to nip the first 
squall in the bud.” 
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Jones said the proclamation of ‘‘yesterday sets the priming | 
to a magazine the explosion of which will leave bloodshed and 
blackened ruins as monuments to your supreme folly.’’ Jones 
added : | 


The proposition was submitted to me that if I would support | 
the Murray filing there would be no vacancy declared nor election 
held. I refused, and was given to understand on the afternoon of 
the same day that the action of yesterday would be taken. Had I 
submitted to the proposition of the Murray plat your proclamation 
of yesterday would not have been issued..... One thing is certain, 
you are prostituting your position to vile purposes, and as surely 
as the days go by, so surely “will the rooks come home to roost.” 
and the citizens of the city you have dismantled and left desolate, 
will visit upon you the odium you and your advisors so justly merit. 


Jones said the petition was circulated ‘‘for the purpose of 
throwing a mantle of decency’’ over a secret conspiracy, because 
Jones would not support the Murray-plat filing. 


Edwin W. Stone who served four years as prosecuting 
attorney for the sixth judicial district of Iowa, arrived in Okla- 
homa City on April 22, 1889. On December 20 he wrote :*? 


From the very start there have been two contending or antagonis- 
tic forces and interests in this city, viz., those who entered the 
territory prior to that date [April 22] in defiance of the law and 
proclamation, called ‘“sooners,’ and those who entered according 
to law. The former seized upon nearly all the valuable lots in 
this city, and all the claims for miles around. The latter class, when 
they reached the territory found nearly all the lots and claims 
held by sooners, and have been contending all summer that the 
sooners had no rights to this valuable property—hence much 
jumping of claims and lots. The sooners were shrewd enough to 
get possession of the provisional city government and passed most 
objectionable and arbitrary ordinances to protect these illegal hold- 
ings. By a system of arrests, fines, and imprisonment they yet hold 
these possessions except where they have gold their rights. Our 
council or board of trade, mostly of the sooner class, now petition 
Congress to validate their acts and make them binding. Among 
other acts they issued certificates of ownership to lots and seek to 
have Congress give to them sanctity of evidence. 


Senator Preston B. Plumb of Kansas said he desired what 
the people in Indian Territory wanted done as to townsites.78 
He thought that legislation should not change the relation of 
occupants of town lots or lands to each other or to the law. He 
had no doubt that under any scheme of townsite entry which 
could be provided, someone would get a lot who was not entitled 
to it, although in this case, as in all others, the law could 
create as well as destroy rights, and it did not seem to him un- 
wise to permit persons who held certificates to have the lots 
covered by those certificates where there was no contest. He 

27 Stone to John F. Lace ; -F 
ORC y, Dec. 20, 1889, NA. Leg. Sec., HR, 51A-F39.5 

28 Plumb to C. H. Eagin, Dec. 21, 1889, Evening Gazette, Dec. 27, 1889. 
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noted that lots had been made the subject of transfer, and 
many of them were held by what were practically innocent 
parties. He said: ‘‘The government does not care for the small 
amount of money they would bring if sold at public sale, nor 
would the amount to be realized be of any great importance to 
the new municipality, and in my judgment it would do far 
more hurt to incontinently overthrow all claim to title arising 
under certificates.’’ 


On December 23 the Evening Gazette published a letter 
addressed to the peopie of Oklahoma City and signed by Sidney 
Clarke, president of the city council; Jones and Wells, council- 
men; O. H. Violet, police judge; John A. Blackburn, city 
recorder ; and Ledru Guthrie, city attorney.*® The letter referred 
to the ‘‘articles of confederation’’ unanimously adopted on April 
27 (when the two surveys were harmonized) providing for ‘‘the 
more adequate protection of property and for the better pre- 
servation of order.’’ Reference was made to the election on 
May 1, and to the city charter. It was charged that Beale 
without any legal authority and in contempt of the laws of the 
city had ‘‘assumed to eail an election’’ on December 30 to elect 
two persons to the council, though no vacancies existed. The 
letter said: 


We, the undersigned, duly elected members of the city gov- 
ernment for the term of one year, and duly qualified to hold and 
exercise the duties of our respective offices as required by law, and 
having taken a solemn oath to faithfully support the laws of the 
city, hereby declare the call of the Mayor for said election to be 
a gross usurpation of power, and of no force and effect. We should 
betray every vital interest of our constituents, and be false to every 
instinct of official duty if we did not warn the people of Oklahoma 
City against this revolutionary attempt to overthrow our municipal 
government, and plunge this community into a conflict which would 
inevitably result in anarchy and untold disasters. In obedience to the 
oaths we have taken, this attempted outrage will be resisted to the 
end by the undersigned. 


The Mayor of this city is as much the creature of our municipal 
laws, and as sacredly bound by their provisions as any other member 
of the city government: and it should now be fully known to our 
people, and to the civil and military authorities of the United States 
located here for the protection of life and property, and to the au- 
thorities at Washington, that in obedience to the dictation of a secret 
clan, in which violence and assassination are threatened against law- 
abiding citizens, and at a time when numerous threats are being made 
to destroy our city by fire, the Mayor openly defies the laws of the 
city and takes the lead in a policy of destruction. Hlected by the bare 
majority of fourteen votes, and having held office only a few days, 
his defiance of the city ordinances has been open and flagrant. He 


29“An Appeal for Law and Order,” Evening Gazette, Dec. 23, 1889. 
Beale appointed George E. Thornton of South Oklahoma City as marshal 
of Oklahoma City, but the city council refused to confirm the appointment. 
There was speculation that Thornton would be a candidate for sheriff 
when the county was organized. 
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has appointed and assumed to commission a person as city marshal, 
resident of another city, disqualified to serve under Section 7 of the 
city charter, and contrary to Section 1 of Ordinance No. 12. 


He has declared in a message to the city council that no person 
can own and hold lots in this city who does not actually reside 
on the same, regardless of the rights of the citizen, whether he has 
staked or purchased his lots or as to his financial ability to improve 
them either for residence or business purposes. 


He declares in the same message against the ordinance for the 
protection of possessory rights, and invites the lawless element 
congregated here to jump the lots which have been properly taken, 
purchased and improved in good faith. 


He has attempted to mislead the people and falsify the city 
records by declaring that Sec. 15, Chapter 19 of the compiled laws 
of Kansas relating to the division of cities of the second class into 
wards and to the qualifications of councilmen, has “been adopted for 
the government of our city.” This statement is wholly untrue. 


He declined to file the authorized plat of the city in the Guthrie 
land office, though directed to do so by a vote of the city council. 


He presides at the conclaves of a secret clan, and the attempt he 
now makes to destroy our city government was first decreed by mem- 
bers of said clan. 


Under the circumstances and in view of these facts, but two 
courses are open before us. One is to submit to these usurpations, 
allow the possessory titles to all city property to be overthrown 
and destroyed, and the city government turned into a crusade against 
the property, business, and prosperity of the city. The other is to 
maintain existing municipal laws, preserve the peace and property 
of our people from violence and rapine, until such time as Congress, 
in its wisdom, shall give us the protection of a territorial government. 


The undersigned have unalterably determined, from a sense of 
duty, both official and personal, to pursue the latter course, and we 
earnestly invoke the aid and action of all good citizens. We call 
upon our people to guard their property from the torch of the in- 
cendiary. We admonish them to defend their property and their 
homes from the invasion of lot jumpers. A single man in the city 
government, as herein set forth, has forced us to make choice between 
anarchy and self-preservation. The emergency is great. It must 
and will be met. 


On the same day the letter by the council appeared in the 
newspaper, the council addressed the military authorities as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The situation is extremely critical: It is the concurrent 
judgment of a great majority of our law-abiding citizens that the 
civil and military authorities of the United States should at 
once assume control of affairs here, to the end that life and 
property may be fully protected and the present status pre- 
served until Congress affords the necessary relief.’’ 


On December 23 Beale said in a letter to John W. Noble, 
Secretary of the Interior :3¢ 


30 Beale to Noble, Dec. 23, 1889, NA, Int. Dept., Lands and R. R. Div., 
box 681. 
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The same element that have systematically violated the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation have used and are again seeking to use, the 
U.S. Deputy Marshals and the troops, against the law abiding citizens 
of this town. The conduct of U. S. Marshal, R. L. Walker of the 
district of Kansas is plainly in the interest of these violators. His 
brother, and chief deputy, George L. Walker, solely associates with 
this element, as does the marshal when here, and deputies are made 
and unmade at their dictation. We name among these violators, 
Sindey [Sidney] Clark[e], Gen. (James B.) Weaver, John Blackburn, 
J. E. Jones, W. C. Wells, and others; these men in the confusion 
captured the early city government, and have passed laws in conflict 
with the laws of the United States, granted franchises, turned the 
people out of the lawful possession of lots and houses, and have 
ever been in conflict with the great majority of the citizens, causing 
continual friction. 


The present council has adopted a system of certificates for lots 
by which they permit persons to hold possession without occupancy 
or improvement, and by this device many people who came into the 
territory in open violation of law and the President’s Proclamation 
have staked and claimed the most valuable lots in many cities. 
And many others are thus held by persons who are not residents of 
the territory, and this council has steadily upheld possession by 
certificate, and has persistently prevented actual, lawful settlers from 
taking bona fide possession of such fraudulently held lots. If the 
present council is upheld by the military in preventing an election, 
then the certificate system is safe, and these schemers hope to 
engineer a bill through Congress upholding and ratifying the certifi- 
cate system of occupancy, and already such a bill is introduced into the 
senate, when they will present these certificates to the authority which 
will be delegated to convey title to lots and upon such evidence 
demand deeds. 


Noble on December 24 sent Beale the following telegram, 
and Beale replied :?! 


In the opinion of the President your reported action in declaring 
seats in the council vacant and the proposed election to fill such va- 
cancies are ill-advised and are apt to provoke a breach of the peace. 
He directs me to say you should allow the present status of affairs 
to remain undisturbed, until Congress has provided a lawful gov- 
ernment. The general good conduct that has characterized the people 
of Oklahoma should not be put in jeapordy by any factional proceed- 
ings. Peace and good order must be preserved. Please answer. 


Telegram received. Mail matter en route to self and President 
will reach Washington Saturday. Reserve reply until received and 
read. Feel it a duty to observe your and President’s wishes to pre- 


On December 4, 1889, John J. Ingalls of Kansas introduced Senate 
Bill 501 providing for an election in which “the qualified voters” on a 
townsite should elect a mayor and council. Thereafter the mayor should 
be empowered to enter the townsite in trust for the several use and benefit 
of the occupants thereof according to their respective interests. The mayor 
and council should be authorized to carry out the provisions of the act in 
awarding lots, under such rules and regulations as they might prescribe. 
The bill is in NA, Leg. Sec., Sen. Bills (Originals), 51 Cong. 1 sess. 


31 Tel. from Noble to Beale, Dec. 24, 1889, NA, Int. Dept., Lands and 
R. R. Div., Rec. Letters Sent, vol. 82, p. 486; tel. from Beale to Noble, Dec. 
26, 1889, box 681, loc. cit. 
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vent election. Looks like a great government upholding a petty 
tyranny and in conflict with your and President’s reports to Con- 
gress. Peace and order prevail. I fear no trouble. Please defer 
answer until time indicated. 


In Oklahoma district it was becoming increasingly clear 
that the city governments did not have the physical or legal 


power to subdue the rebellious spirit of lot jumping. The | 


military authorities considered the situation sufficiently critical 


to take precautionary measures.22 General Wesley Merritt | 


ordered two troops of cavalry to proceed to Oklahoma City to 
protect property interests involved in the controversy. 


Federal action was climaxed by the famous ‘‘statu quo’’ 


order. A year after its issuance Oscar H. Violet recalled that 


in Oklahoma City the order ‘‘ went into effect between Christmas | 
and New Year.’’3 The following statement by him helps to- 


explain the evolution of the order :*4 


I sat as judge of the Police Court here, and I was informed by 
the United States marshal that the order..... had been received. 
I since learned it had been received by the United States commis- 
sioners; and it was brought to my attention on the 26th of December, 
I think. Its effect was to suspend operations of the provisional gov- 
ernment here and left matters in relation to civil affairs and lots, 
etc., in statu quo. It remained in force until the passage of the 
Organic Act by Congress which was approved May 2, 1890 ..... 
In obedience to the order as presented to me, I ceased to exercise 
any jurisdiction in matters effecting the possessory rights of parties 
to lots, and the United States marshal assuming to act under that 
order prevented physically any person from going on to a lot that 
was then occupied or in the possession or claimed by anyone. Up 
to that time the city authorities had exercised that jurisdiction over 
the possessor’s rights. 


On the night of December 26 two troops of the Fifth 
Cavalry from Fort Reno encamped on the military reservation 
at Oklahoma City. The Evening Gazette said: ‘‘Wagons, mules, 
tents, soldiers and two hundred cavalry horses made up the 
lively scene.’? Among rumors it was said that they came to 
“‘prevent the election,’’ and that the city was to be placed 
under martial law. On December 27 the Evening Gazette re- 
ported: ‘‘Numerous contests are being filed and if the thing 
continues for the next thirty days three-fourths of the lots in 
the city will be in litigation; someone will make money, but it 
will not be the lot owners.’’ That evening about fifty citizens 
of the second ward chose John B. Otto and J. 8. Lindsley as 
candidates for councilmen to succeed Jones and Wells. A 
correspondent for the Kansas City Times noted that Oklahoma 


82 Merritt to Adj. Gen. Army, Dec. 26, 1889, S. Ex. Docs., 51 Cong. 1 
sess., ix(2686), no. 72, pp. 48-49. 


83 See Violet’s testimony given December 12, 1890, in the Frank McMaster 
case, NA, GLO, townsite box 126. 


84“Oklahoma City Facts,” Kansas City Times, Dec. 27, 1889. 
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City was “forging ahead marvelously’’ in construction work, 
and reviewed the political situation as follows: 


It is not fair to say that self government has proved a failure 
even in this city. The present crisis, of which so much is made, 
in no sense arises from a spirit of lawlessness in the large majority 
of the people. One would think from some of the sanguinary dis- 
patches concocted here that the town is made up of outlaws and 
thugs. On the contrary it is a town where good, intelligent and well 
disposed people are largely in the majority, where churches prosper 
mightily and where the average moral tone is quite up to the average 
town with 6,000 people in it. 


Why are the people so “by the ears,” then, just now? In the 
first place it must be remembered that the Anglo-Saxon capacity 
for self government was never put to a sorer test than arose in 
the larger towns of Oklahoma. Thousands of people poured in upon 
the townsite in one day, each one claiming the spot of ground 
upon which he alighted. Town plats constructed subsequently 
brought about unspeakable confusion by throwing from two to a 
half dozen people upon one lot sometimes, and very frequently 
leaving supposed lot owners stranded in streets and alleys. To add 
to the irritation necessarily engendered by this state of affairs, in 
this city a corporation known as the Seminole town company, which 
had platted the townsite upon paper in advance, endeavored to force 
its plat upon the people and reap a revenue from the sale of lots— 
a@ very neat attempt to speculate upon the public domain. This was 
indignantly sat down upon by the people, who decided upon a new 
survey ab initio. But when this was about half completed it was 
found that the remainder of the town had become settled largely upon 
lines of the Seminole survey, and the people very sensibly did the 
best thing in sight by compromising the two surveys and welding them 
together as neatly as could be—though the scars still show. While 
this was done under the spur of necessity, the advantage thereby 
gained to the “Seminole crowd” rankled with a good many people and 
was the basis of subsequent difficulty. 


An election for mayor and councilmen and other city officers was 
held on May 1 resulting, as afterward developed, in about an equal 
division of officials between the people’s party and the Seminole sym- 
pathizers—although if the sentiments of the latter had been known at 
the time of the election, they would have been overwhelmingly de- 
feated. It should be said in passing that all these officials immedi- 
ately dropped party distinctions, wroked in complete harmony and all 
came soon to be dubbed “Seminoles” by the disgruntled faction which 
soon developed. 


The first matter to receive the attention of the council was legis- 
lation looking to the possessory rights in lots and also rather liberal 
provisions in the way of salaries of city officials. The kicking imme- 
diately began and the “Kickapoo” faction came into being. The name 
originated in a rather strained pun of a local paper, which ironically 
entreated somebody not to “Kick-a-poo(r) Seminole.” It is fair 
to them to say that much of the legislation of the council was ill 
advised and objectionable. But it is likewise fair to the council to 
say that it was confronted by a terribly complicated and wholly un- 
precedented state of things that the wisdom of a Solomon could 
not have met fully. Harsh and arbitrary measures were almost 
necessary and time has proved that the council did fairly well. 


The fact then is that the Kickapoos started out with a basis of 
real grievance under their complaints. But at every critical period 
in thé ¢gourse of their agitation against the methods of the city 
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government they suffered from injudicious and intemperate leader- 
ship, and while the majority of the people recognized a good deal | 


of ground for their complaints, the conservative and business ele- 
ment became thoroughly distrustful of the leaders and came very 


generally to the support of the city government. AS time went on, | 
too, and people adapted themselves largely to the legislation of the 
city council it began to be apparent that less hardship and injustice | 


would result from acquiesence in it than from its complete over- 
throw, as insisted upon by the Kickapoos. The town thus became 
divided into the Kickapoos and the Seminoles, although the vast 


majority of the conservative citizens referred to were quite as hostile | 


to the Seminole town company as the Kickapoos themselves. 


In November Mayor Couch resigned, and after an exciting © 


campaign the Kickapoo candidate for mayor was elected by the nar- 
row majority of thirteen out of some 700 votes. This defeat of 
the better element was brought about by the odium still clinging 
to the Seminole town company and the unfortunate prominence of 


some of its adherents in the campaign. The new mayor began his | 
administration by issuing various communications and manifestoes, | 


all looking to the abrogation of the work of the city government. 
Finally in order to get a majority of the council on his side, he 
declared vacant the seats of two councilmen on the ground that 
they had removed from their ward. They had removed, it is true, 
and a proper sense of the fitness of things might have suggested 
the propriety of their resignation; but they thought the best interests 
of the city required their continued presence in the council. As they 
had been elected for a year, the mayor plainly had no power 
to declare their seats vacant. And so it stands now..... 


The plain remedy, in the judgment of your correspondent, is for 
the de facto government to suspend operations entirely until Con- 
gress grants relief—very soon now, let us hope. The council meet- 
ings accomplished nothing but additional irritation. Nine-tenths of 
the people would welcome an adjournment sine die.35 

On December 28 Noble sent the following telegram to 
Beale: ‘‘Your telegram and letter received. The President 
adheres to his opinion expressed in telegram of December 24. 
The present status of affairs should remain undisturbed until 
Congress has provided a lawful government.’’3¢ This was clearly 
a status quo order. The Evening Gazette on December 28 
echoed the rumor that Beale was being curbed by Federal com- 
munication, and that the troops were to obey only the orders 
given by the United States marshals. Adjutant General J. C. 
Kelton said that troops were on the ground in sufficient force, 


35 Tel. from Noble to Beale, Dec. 28, 1889, box 681, loc cit. Conditions 
at Guthrie tended to make a status quo order necessary. Noble on May 15 
suggested to Attorney General W. H. H. Miller the propriety of ordering 
the United States marshals to desist from interference with the city govern- 
ment except upon written complaint and due process of law. He suggested 
that the marshals should not attempt to protect private interests in property 
by their personal judgment and official action. Miller sent Marshal Thomas 
B. Needles this telegram: “Better not interfere with any. local, city, or 
town authorities unless to prevent violent breach of peace.” On May 20 
Miller added: “Simply keep the peace, but undertake to decide no rights 
as between parties.” 


36 “Oklahoma's Plea Heard,” Kan. City Times, Dec. 29, 1889. 
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and fully instructed to preserve the peace at all hazards, and 
he believed their presence would restrain the lawless element at 
the election on Monday, December 30.36 He added: ‘‘When 
every man there is a walking arsenal and all the houses are 
filled with war munitions, there is no telling what may happen 
in view of the high state of feeling existing between the contend- 
ing parties.’’ 


On December 29, the following telegram was sent to the 
president: ‘‘Former orders to military should be restored at 
once to suppress lawlessness and liquor traffic and protect life 
and property.’’ It was signed by Clarke, Guthrie, Blackburn, 
Jones, Wells, W. A. Monroe, President of board of trade; W. E. 
Eby, secretary.3® On the same day Attorney General W. H. H. 
Miller advised Marshal Thomas B. Needles at Oklahoma City, 
that, ‘‘Only instructions are that you and Marshal Walker keep 
the peace as heretofore.’’9 


No election was held on Devember 30. The commanding 
military officers at Oklahoma City were directed to take pre- 
cautionery measures and to maintain vigilance.4® They were 
directed to aid Marshal Walker at his request in the disper- 
sion of crowds and in the preservation of order. According to 
Angelo C. Scott, as confusion increased Walker appeared upon 
the scene, forbade the election ‘‘and turned the city over to the 
control of the deputy United States marshals.’’ This practically 
ended the city government in the administration of lots. 


Pause should be made to take note of James Layman Brown 
and of the letter he wrote on the day Beale desired to hold the 
election. Brown came from Iowa to Oklahoma City in April, 
1889, at the age of 47, and practiced law there twenty years. 
His own story of how he and Marshal William Clark Jones claim- 
ed the same lot is of interest.’”41 He wrote: 


37 Tel. of Dec. 29, 1889, in box 681, loc cit. 

38 Tel. from Miller to Needles, Dec. 29, 1889, NA., Justice Dept., Instru- 
tion Book, vol. 5, p. 429. 

39 Kelton to Gen. Wesley Merritt, Dec. 30, 1889, S. Ex. Docs., loc cit., 

5 Si 
40 Brown to Sec. Int., May 1, 1889, box 681, Joc cit. Secretary Noble 
sent the letter to the Attorney General with the request that it be “re- 
turned to me as soon as noted.” Jones claimd a lot at the “corner of Main 
and Broadway”; Inspector J. A. Pickler to Noble, May 8, 1889, Cong. Record, 
Jan. 17, 1890, pp. 666-667. 

Beale left Oklahoma City about 1900, and died January 4, 1909, at 
Cynthiana, Kentucky; Daily Oklahoman, Jan. 5, 1909. His photograph is in 
Oklahoma Magazine, Vol. 4 (July, 1895), p. 395. 

41Dan W. Peery, “The first Two Years,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
VII, No. 3 (Sept. 1929), p. 299. According to Peery, “some allowance 
must be made for any story written by Judge Brown.” 

In an editorial in the Evening Gazette on December 17, 1889, Frank Mc- 
Master said of Brown: “His record is on exhibition at this office, but out- 
side and beyond that the Gazette knows him as a ‘sooner,’ a lot jumper and 
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Jones had a stake on one of the most valuable lots in town. On 
Wednesday morning, April 24, there was nothing on the lot to show 
who owned it. I came there and found two men on the lot, one be- 
ing Samuel Hook now of this place. They claimed the lot. I knew 
nothing of Jones or his claimed rights. I paid Hook for the lot 
$110.00 cash, and was put in quiet and peaceable possession. I put 
up a tent, and began to fence, when deputy U. S. marshals threat- 
ened me every way..... I had settled here on the lot in good 
faith and claimed it. I built a small house on it, and was going on 
to dig a well and put a business house on the front part. 


On April 29th I was digging out a foundation trench when Jones 
came with about twenty men, carrying a ready framed house, sills 
of heavy timber, yelling and threw them upon me, and but for the 
earth heaped up would have crushed me. I dare not resist by rea- 
son of superior numbers, and the yells and excitement. After the 
front of the lot was thus taken, I saw I could not hold my settle- 
ment in peace, and by interposition of one Harvey (he Harvey claim- 
ing to act for Jones), paid me $300.00 to go out in peace, but at 
that time the right to the lot was worth $700.00, and that right I 
was compelled to surrender and take $300.00, giving up my home 
and move out or fight, with these things led on by this U. S. Mar- 
shal, Jones. 


This was witnessed by a large crowd of persons, but all strang- 
ers to me. One John T. Voss, late judge at Girard, Kansas, saw 
the matter with the frame. I lived for years at Bedford, Iowa, and 
was a college chum of John B. Elam of Indianapolis, late law part- 
ner of the President. I fear I will have to leave here because my 
business location is taken from me 


The town here is grabbed by a set of bummers [boomers] who 
hold all good lots and the real homesteader must buy them off or 
fight. Gen. J. B. Weaver got $500.00 off of a fellow for what the 
fellow had the right to take for nothing, to wit, an unoccupied lot 
in this town. In justice to all, see that lots finally go only to actual 
residents and business men, and then there will be enough for all. 
The actual settler is held back by being compelled to buy out these 
bummers [boomers] or fight for his lot. 


Brown was a leader among the Kickapoos and ‘‘a thorn in 
the side of that Seminole crowd who always referred to him 
as ‘Lot Jumping Jim’’’*? From Oklahoma City on December 
30, Brown addressed a letter to Isaac S. Struble, Bishop Walden 
Perkins, and Joseph Edwin Washington as a House subcom- 
mittee on townsites.4 He said: ‘‘Do not legalize any certifi- 
cates in connection with any townsites, or give them any force 
whatever.’’ Among the reasons he set forth the following: 


a claim jumper and can prove all it says.” The comment was occasioned by 
the appearance of Brown’s pamphlet, ‘Information for Congress. See also 
Scott, The Story of Oklahoma City, pp. 46-47. 


“J. L. Brown’s Narrative” comprises pages 234-254 in Hill, Hist 
the State of Oklahoma, vol. 1. en 5 pee 


42 Brown to Struble et al., Dec. 3, 1889, NA., Leg. Sec. HR. : 
Okla. (or Ind. Ter.). sae S1A-F39.5 


43 Tel. from Dooly to Noble, Jan. 3, 1890, Justice Dept. : in fi 
erireey ustice Dept., No. 1359 in file, 
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It has become a systematic way of perpetuating swindles in con- 
nection with the public lands, and for Congress to now recognize 
them in any way will aid all such swindles in the future by enab- 
ling them to point to the success of certificates here. 


A tract of public land is laid into lots by a company and lots 
then sold and certificates issued, to the lot sold and in that way the 
lot settler is fleeced the price paid for the certificates, when he has 
a perfect right to settle on the lot for nothing, it being public domain. 


This was done extensively here in Oklahoma Ter. 


Hl Reno to the tune of about $ 10,000.00 
South Oklahoma City 4,000.00 
Oklahoma City by Seminole Co. 7,000.00 
Same place, by city officials 5,000.00 
Moore 1,000.00 
Norman unknown 
Noble 3,000.00 
Edmond, estimated 1,000.00 
Total $31,000.00 


This embraces not half the towns in Oklahoma. A bare pittance 
of this money ever went to public purposes. In Oklahoma City less 
than $100.00. All streets were graded, etc., by private subscription. 


The men who operate formed city governments many times, and 
forced honest settlers from the lots or to pay for certificates, and 
then applied the money to public uses by paying it all to themselves 
for salaries, services, etc. To now recognize them, in the future 
will double the success of these robberies. 


In no two cities or towns are these certificates conditioned alike, 
or based on like ordinances. In Oklahoma City we have had two 
kinds. The ‘Seminole’ (issued by a Kansas corporation). The other 
city certificates, issued by the same men—both issued by authority 
of the city, and each one differently conditioned. 


On January 2, 1890, at 1 p. m. the two troops of cavalry 
left the military reservation for Fort Reno. The Evening 
Gazette said: ‘‘The boys found it pretty cool camping out and 
were all glad when the command was given for them to go. As 
the proposed election was unceremoniously relegated to the 
mouldy archives of the town’s history, the presence of the 
troopers was no longer required.’’ 


Lot jumping in the towns of Oklahoma district remained 
a vexed question. Mayor James Dooly of Guthrie on January 
3 sent Secretary Noble the following telegram: ‘‘One of Mar- 
shal Needles’ deputies or possemen has jumped two lots here 
this morning and has with him on the lot a Needles U. S. 
deputy marshal protecting him. Is there no limit to this 
thing by U. S. officers? We are able to handle all others.’’4 


44 Rock, Illustrated History of Oklahoma, pp. 156-158; L. B. Hill, 
A History of the State of Oklahoma, vol. 1, p. 250; Fred L, Wenner, Story of 
Oklahoma and the Eighty-Niners, p. 32; B. B. Chapman, The Founding of 
Stillwater, p. 86. 
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According to Marion Tuttle Rock, Walker attended a meet- 
ing of the chamber of commerce in Guthrie in which he said 
of the situation: ‘‘If in my opinion the city was right, I would 
assist it; but if in my judgment it was wrong, I should not 
allow it to proceed.’’#> The Evening Gazette summed up the 
general situation thus: 


In the present condition of legislation buying lots of any party 
who is not himself in actual personal possession, with an undisputed 
right to take land or lots, is a precarious matter. A large number 
of persons were thrown off their lots by unauthorized committees 
or ejected by force. There is no record of these facts nor could 
any record be made as none was authorized by any existing law. 
There can be no innocent purchasers as there was neither right to 
buy or sell, except the purchase of a possessory right, which could 
be no stronger than the occupancy of the seller. 


On January 31, Miller issued the famous ‘‘statu quo’’ 
order which was a telegram to Guthrie addressed to Richard 
L. Walker, United States Marshal, Kansas. Miller said: ‘‘No 
instructions except to keep the peace have heretofore been 
sent you. You are now directed to stop ejectments and }ot- 
jumping, and preserve the statw quo against all violations, 
until a government is established by Congressional action.’’46 
The order applied to all towns in Oklahoma district, and pop- 
ular attention seems to have seized upon the fact that the term 
““status quo’’ was misspelled in the official communication. 
Mrs. Rock said that the Secretary of the Interior was appealed 
to and through him the Attorney General issued the order. She 
noted that the order was arbitrary and without any legal 
force, and hence without any penalty for its violation. J. L. 
Brown said that after Violet’s ‘‘police court was closed’’ and 
the local government of Oklahoma City stopped its operation, 
there was ‘‘the most perfect peace, quiet and order.”’ 


_On the day that Miller telegraphed the order to Walker, 
a citizens’ committee at Guthrie consisting of Judge Rock, J. 
T. Taylor, and W. C. Roberts replied to Miller. They said: 
‘Unless sooners and their agents have more rights than the 
eight thousand people of this city, let the order of U. S. Mar- 
shal Walker stand all quiet.’’47 


On February 1, Miller sent the following telegram to 
Needles at Guthrie: _ “Secretary Noble has a dispatch from 
the Mayor of Guthrie stating that one of your deputies or 


: 45 Tel. from Miller to Walker, Jan. 31, 1890, NA, Justice Dept., Instruc- 
tion, vol. 134, p. 43; and in ibid., Instruction Book, vol. 5, p. 578. The first 
citation is a press copy of the telegram. Note the spelling “statu quo.” In 
the second citation the spelling is “statue quo.” 

46 Tel. from Judge Rock et. al., to Miller, Jan. 31, 1890, NA, Justice 
Dept., no. 1308 in file no. 3485-1889. 


47 Tel. from Miller to Needles, Feb. 1, 1890, NA tice LD : 
tion Book, vol. 5 p. 579. , Justice Dept., Instruc 
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posse has jumped two lots in Guthrie yesterday. Look into 
| this matter. If true, discharge the man at once. I yesterday 
telegraphed Marshal Walker that lot jumping, ejectments, and 
all violence should be prevented. The same instructions are 
f given to you.’’# 


According to Mrs. Rock the ‘‘statu quo’’ order served to 
allay a storm that had been gathering for weeks. Walker had 
doubt as to how he should interpret the order. He said: 
“Parties who have moved on lots since your instructions of 
81st have been ordered by me to remove their improvements 
- and are obeying without resistance. Parties renting property 
' and having paid rent up to date of your instructions are tak- 
ing advantage of instructions against ejectments, laying claim 
| to the lots and refusing to pay rent or vacate, which will cause 
' more serious trouble than any heretofore.’’48 Walker inter- 
preted his instructions to mean that he should remove such 
parties. From Guthrie on February 5 W. P. Thompson, editor 
of the Guthrie Daily News, sent Miller the following telegram: 
“Marshal Walker is here and understands your instructions. 
I say to you that he ‘fills the bill.’ ’’®° 


Miller realized that the ‘‘statu quo’’ order lacked much 
to be desired, but he considered it beneficial. In regard to 
federal authorities enforcing it, he said in a letter to Perry M. 
Hoisington of Guthrie: ‘‘While your case as presented bears 
upon its face hardship, I think the peace and order of the 
community would be more endangered than the adjustment of 
your case demands, if I were to reverse this order and open 
the gates to a pell-mell scramble before there is in fact any 
law in that country by which controversies can be authorita- 
tively decided. Congress will doubtless give you some sort 
of a government in the near future and it is only necessary 
for you to wait a little while for justice. 


(To Continue with Part Three) 
“THE DAY IN COURT” 


48 Tel. from Walker to Miller, Feb. 5, 1890, NA, Justice Dept., No. 1716 
in file no 3485-1889. 

49 Tel. from Thompson to Miller, Feb. 5, 1890, [bid., No. 1519 in file No. 
3485-1889. 

50 Miller to Hoisington, March 7, 1890, NA, Justice Dept., Letter Book, 
vol. 5, pp. 65-66; Hoisington to Miller, “Feb., 1890,” No. 1919 in File No. 
3485-1889. 

According to Bunky, after the “statu quo” order was issued the regulation 
of the liquor traffic was given to the keeping of the United States marshals 
and saloons at once started all over the territory. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


ELEcTION Notice TO MEMBERS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Executive Committee of the Oklahoma Historical | 
Society, on authority granted in Article IV, Section 3, of the 
Constitution of the Oklahoma Historical Society, has directed | 
that a ballot for five (5) places on the Board of Directors | 
of the Society be printed in the winter number (1959-60) of The | 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


The ballot will automatically contain the names of the 
five (5) members of the Board whose terms are current (1960) 
expiring ‘‘and the names of such other eligible persons who may 
be nominated thereto in writing filed with the Administrative 
Secretary by the first day of such year by twenty-five members 
who at said time are entitled to vote at the annual meeting.’’ 

Elmer L. Fraker 
Administrative Secretary 


A GuIndE To Historic Sires at Fort SiLu 


The U. 8. Army Artillery and Missile Center Museum has 
recently published an attractive folder giving in fine detail 
all sites of historical interest in the Fort Sill area. An excel- 
lent map is included, with each site given a numbered key to 
the explanatory text. <A total of 48 separate locations are 
marked and described; and with each is a concise thumb-nail 
historical sketch. Established in January, 1869, there is no 
more historic area in Western Oklahoma than is Fort Sill; and 
the army is to be commended heartily for its interest and effort 
in marking these sites and thus preserving for future years the 
location of each. Mr. Gillett Griswold, Director of the Museum, 
is entitled to much credit for the completion of this substantial 
and important task. The brochure sells for 15¢ and may be 
ordered from the Museum at Fort Sill. 


—G. H. 8. 


THE NAMING AND THE DEDICATION oF ‘‘Key Gars,’’ Fort Srp 


General Orders No. 5 at Headquarters for the Commander, 
U. 8. Army Artillery and Missile Center, at Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, on January 8, 1959, provides as follows in Section 1: 
‘‘The gate located at the apex of Sheridan and Randolph roads, 
in the vicinity of coordinates 56618-35390, currently referred 
to as Gate One, is formally named ‘Key Gate’ in honor and in 
memory of Major General William Shaffer Key, Military, Civic, 
Political and Business leader, of the State of Oklahoma.’’ 


: ‘6G@T ‘IT JsuSny Uo pezeotpep pue so 
[elLOUleU B SB ON VULOYRTAO ‘MLS JLO 0} 9ouUB.AQUS ULB 7B nee oe = 
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_ A bronze plaque on a native stone monument, briefly out- 
lining the career of Major General W. S. Key, the former 45th 
Division Commander and one-time Fort Sill Commandant, now 
stands at the main Fort Sill entrance on the new four-lane urban 
highway connecting the City of Lawton to the great U. S. Ar- 
tillery and Missile Center in Oklahoma. The action in naming 
the Key Gate and in conceiving the idea of an enduring memo- 
rial to General Key was that of Major General Thomas BE. de 
Shazo, former Fort Sill commander and now deputy com- 
mander of Third Army, Fort McPherson, Georgia. The Key 
Gate was dedicated at Fort Sill in August 1, 1959, the dedica- 
tory address being delivered by Major General Verdi B. Barnes, 
Commanding General, U. 8. Army Artillery and Missile Center 
and Commandant, U. S. Army Artillery and Missile School. 
General Barnes reviewed General Key’s career as a citizen- 
‘soldier, stating in part: 

From 1986 to 1942, he was commanding general of the famed 
45th Division, Oklahoma’s own “Thunderbirds.” During World War 
Il, he was assigned to military duties of great responsibility overseas, 


serving at one time as temporary commanding general of the entire 
European Theatre, a signal honor held by no other Oklahoman. 


The Acceptance on the Program was by Mrs. William S. 
Key, honors were by the combined 77th and 97th U. S. Army 
Bands, and the Unveiling of General Key Gate Monument was 
by Mrs. Key and Major General Barnes. 


€ In Memory or Captain Louis McLanr HAmILron 


When the Oklahoma Historical Society’s Committee on 
Historic Sites planned early this year to erect a memorial 
plaque and marker at the grave of Captain Louis M. Hamil- 
ton at old Fort Supply, nothing was found there in the vicin- 
ity to indicate the burial place of this young officer in the 
Army and grandson of Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of 
the U.S. Treasury in the Cabinet of President Washington 
(1789 to 1797). 


| Captain Louis McLane Hamilton, 7th U.S. Calvary, was 
killed in the first charge of the troops in General George Cus- 
ter’s attack on Chief Black Kettle’s Cheyenne village, in the 
“Battle of the Washita,’’ November 27, 1868. Late the even- 
‘ing of the same day the Captain’s remains were carried back 
to Fort Supply, under Custer’s hurried orders to his troops, 
leaving the other dead soldiers on the battle field until they 
were buried after his return visit to the scene two weeks later. 
Of Custer’s two reports (original manuscripts in the National 
Archives), the first, written November 28, mentions the death 
‘of Captain Hamilton; the second, written December 22, de- 
‘seribes the scene of the battleground when Custer visited 
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it but makes no mention of Hamilton nor his burial. In 
another report from Fort Cobb on December 24, 1868, Custer 
mentions the deaths of Major Joel H. Elliott and Captain 
Louis M. Hamilton, 7th Cavalry, in the recent Battle of the 
Washita. 


In Sheridan’s Troopers on the Borders, De B. Randolph 
Keim, the journalist present at the burial, describes (p. 125) 
the funeral services for ‘‘the gallant, young officer, Hamilton,’’ 
held on December 4, 1868, at Camp Supply: 


During the fourth of December the troops of the Seventh and a 
portion of the garrison, were ordered under arms, to perform the last 
tribute of respect to the gallant young officer, Hamilton who had 
fallen at the head of his squadron in the late battle. A neat coffin 
had been made of pine boards, in which the remains, attired in the 
full uniform of a captain, were placed. The troops formed in the’ 
vicinity of the tent in which the body had lain since its arrival at 
the camp. At two o’clock in the afternoon the roll of muffled drums, 
the solemn refrain of the band, and the slow step of the pall-bearers, | 
announced that the remains were approaching. The coffin, enveloped | 
in the national colors, was placed in an ambulance. The long line 
of mourning comrades, in reverse order, broke into the column. The 
squadron of the deceased officer took the advance. Next came the 
remains, followed by the riderless horse, covered with a mourning 
sheet and spurs reversed. The long column of troops and officers, 
all moving in measured tread towards the grave. | 


The site selected for the resting place of Hamilton was beau-— 
tifully situated on the banks of the Beaver, beneath the over-spreading 
branches of a few cotton-woods. Here the troops massed and the 
body was lowered into the cold and solitary grave. The burial service | 
was read by a brother officer, and amid volleys of musketry the | 
earth closed upon its dead, | 


With only a rumor locally that the remains of the young | 
officer had been removed a long time ago from Fort Supply 
and no available records in the Historical Society indicating | 
the exact site of the grave, the Editor did some research this past | 
summer in the original records of the War Department, now | 
in the Civil War Records Division of the National Archives in| 
Washington, D.C. After checking many documents there, in- 
eluding the Custer reports, the Louis M. Hamilton file, Regi- 
mental Returns of the 7th Cavalry (1868) and Selected Letters | 
Sent—Fort Supply Indian Territory, a clue led to the ‘‘Fort'| 
Dodge (Kansas) Letter Book 19,’’ in which letters, telegrams 
and military orders were found relating to the removal of 
Captain Hamilton’s remains from Camp Supply. 


When news of the Battle of the Washita and Captain 
Hamilton’s death reached the East, telegrams were sent by 
Louis McLane and friends of the young officer to Lieut. Gen- 
eral Wm. T. Sherman, Commander of the Division of the Mis- 
souri, U.S.A., with headquarters at St. Louis, asking for par- 
ticulars of the Captain’s death and what was done with his 
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remains. Messages of inquiry and reply were received and sent 
in a period of five months through the office of General E. D. 
Townsend, Assistant Adjutant General. On December 8, 1868, 
a message was addressed to Philip Hamilton, Esq. (District 
Judge and father of Louis M. Hamilton) at Poughkeepsie, 
New York, inclosing the following telegram: 

December 8, 1868 


General E. D. Townsend 
A.A.G. 


On the fourth instant at the request of Louis McLane, I sent 
orders to General Sheridan to have the body of Captain Hamilton 
brought to the Railroad and sent by express to the Father at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. The only particulars of his death are contained in the 
reports of Generals Sheridan and Custer already sent you. 

(Signed) W. T. Sherman 
Lieut. Gen. 


On January 9, 1868, Townsend, Asst. Adj. Gen., addressed 
a telegram to General Sherman asking for further information 
relating to the burial of Captain Hamilton. Two days later 
another letter was addressed to Philip Hamilton, Esq., at 
Poughkeepsie, enclosing a copy of the telegram of reply from 
General Sherman to General Townsend: ‘‘I have no official 
notice but I believe Captain Hamilton’s body was taken by 
General Custer from the Washita to the Camp on the Cana- 
dian and there buried. I suppose it will come to the Railroad 
by first return train of wagons.”’ 


The following communication is found in the file ‘‘Select- 
ed Letters Sent—Fort Supply, Indian Territory, 1868-1870’’: 


Head. Qr. Infantry Battalion 
Camp Supply, Ind. Ter. 
January 20, 1869 

Mrs. Philip Hamilton 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Madam: 


I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of special Order No. 
24 C.S. from these Hdarts., in order to advise you in regard to the 
action taken in forwarding of the body of L. M. Hamilton, late Cap- 
tain 7th U.S. Cavalry. 


I have the honor to be Madam 
Very Respectfully 
Your Obt. Sevt. 
Signed/ W. N. Williams 
2nd Lt. 3rd Infantry 
Batt. Adjutant 


Special Order No. 24 


Brvt. Maj. Henry Asbury, Capt. 8rd Infantry, with Srgt. Scott 
and Pvt. Kelop, Co. A. 7th Cavalry, Srgt. Geary, Co. F 3rd In- 
fantry and Srgt. Luckman, Co. B 3rd Infantry will proceed 
to Fort Dodge, Kansas as escort to the remains of Capt. L. 
M. Hamilton, 7th Cavalry. Upon arrival at Fort Dodge, Bvt. 
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Maj. Henry Asbury will report to Comdg. Officer of that Fort. 
The Quartermaster Dept. will furnish necessary transporta- 


tion. 
By order of Bvt. Maj. Page 
Signed/ W. N. Williams 
2nd Lt/ 3rd Infantry 
Batt. Adjutant 


A letter from Philip Hamilton, written from Poughkeepsie 
on April 24, 1869 (H-102-CB- 1869, Civil War Records Divi- 
sion) refers to a recent issue of the Army and Navy Journal re- 
porting that the nomination of Captain M. Hamilton, 7th Cav- 
_alry, as ‘‘Major by Brevet’’ had been confirmed by the U.S. 
Senate. The writer requested that the full name of his son, 
‘‘Tiouis McLane Hamilton,’’ late Captain of the 7th Cavalry, 
be inserted in the commission and that the commission be 
transmitted to him at Poughkeepsie. Further memorandum in 
the same file states that the commission had been signed by 
President Grant and forwarded to ‘‘Hon. Philip Hamilton, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., the father of the deceased officer.’’ 


The research in the National Archives ended here yet the 
question was still unanswered, ‘‘Where is the grave of Louis 
M. Hamilton ?”’ 


Touring north from Washington with Mary Jeanne Han- 
sen and Mrs. C. G. Keiger, members of the Historical Society, 
to visit historical places in the eastern states, a stop was made 
at Poughkeepsie the morning of July 4, 1959, where all busi- 
ness was closed for the holiday. It was thought that the grave 
should be in some burial ground in, or in the vicinity of, this 
old community and city. Upon inquiry, direction was given 
to the oldest cemetery here. On a drive of a few miles down 
Livingston Road, an arch over the gateway was seen bear- 
ing the name ‘‘Rural Cemetery,’’ but the office at the en- 
trance was closed. After driving through this large and beau- 
tifully kept area filled with literally thousands of graves and 
after checking some old tombstones, the search was all but 
abandoned when passing the office at the entrance. At this 
moment, the sexton happened to be in before closing the office 
for the holiday. He checked the cemetery record file, and gave 
the information, ‘‘Hamilton Plot on a knoll, Lot 120.’’ After 
another winding drive and search, the knoll was found, one of 
the most beautiful locations in Rural Cemetery. On this knoll 
is a handsome white stone monument about twelve feet high, 
carved to represent the broken trunk of a tree hung with the 
shield of the 7th Cavalry. The name ‘‘Hamilton’’ appears on 
the base with the following inscription on three sides: 


Le 


(Photo by Mary Jeanne Hansen, 19% 
Monument to Captain Louis McLane Hamilton in Rural Cemetery, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 
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(1) Brevy’t. Maj. Louis McLane Hamilton 
Capt. 7 U.S. Cavalry 
3 Aged 24 Years. 


Son of Phillip & 
Rebecca Hamilton. 
Killed in the Battle of 
the Washita Noy. 27, 1868 
While gallantly lead- 
ing his command. 

“A little while and ye 
shall see me.” 


(2) Born July 21, 1844, at the City 
of New York. Joined 22 N.Y. 
Militia as private June 1862. 
Entered the 3 U.S. Infantry as 
2nd Lieut. the following Sep- 
tember. Served throughout the 
War with the Army of the 

Potomac, in Sykes Division. 
Brevetted for gallantry at 
Chancellorsville and again 
at Gettysburgh, and was 
appointed Capt. 7th Cavalry 
July 1866. 


(3) After death, he was brevetted 
Major U.S.A. “For Gallant and 
“Meritorious Services in Engage- 
ments with the Indians, Partic- 
ularly in the Battle with the 

Cheyennes on the Washita River, 
Nov. 27, 1868, where he fell 

while gallantly leading his 
Command.” 
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Within a radius of a few feet from this monument lie two 
oraves covered by large marble slabs bearing these inscriptions: 


(1) Sacred to the Memory of 
Rebecca McLane 
Wife of 
the Jate Philip Hamilton 
and daughter of 
Louis McLane of Delaware, 
who died in the City of Poughkeepsie 
April Ist, 1893 
in her eightieth year. 
“Blessed are the pure in heart for 
they shall see God.” 


(2) Philip Hamilton 
Son of 
Alexander and Elizabeth Hamilton 
Born June 1, 1802 
Died July 9, 1884. 
“Blessed are the merciful 
for they shall obtain mercy.” 


(M. H. W.) 
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Historic SIres IN THE TAHLEQUAH AND Park Hit AREA 


The following notes on some Oklahoma historic sites were 
written by H. D. Ragland, Minister of the First Methodist 
Church, Watonga, Oklahoma, for the dedication of the ‘‘Riley’s 
Chapel’’ historical marker on September 29, 1959, at the loca- 
tion of this marker one mile south of Tahlequah on U.S. High- 
way 62. The dedication was a special program during the 
meeting of a group of Methodist ministers and laymen who had. 
met also for the purpose of dedicating four new buildings at 
the Methodist Orphans Home at Tahlequah. 


Tahlequah and Park Hill Area 
TAHLEQUAH 


This city was the capital of the Cherokee Nation, designated as 
such by an act of the Cherokee National Council on October 19, 1841. 
The City was surveyed in 1843 and the first council house erected 
1847-1848. 


Riley’s Chapel:—In 1833, The Reverend Thomas Bertholf was appoint- 
ed by the Missouri Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
Key’s School No. 2 in the Cherokee Nation, West. This school, named 
for Isaac Keys, the father-in-law of Bertholf and a leader in the 
Cherokee Nation, was located at a site a little over a mile south and 
a mile east of present Tahlequah, Oklahoma. The little log building 
in which the school was held and where the first Methodist Church 
in the Cherokee Nation was organized, was on the bluff just south 
of the Illinois Camp Grounds. (See map.) 


About 1843, Bertholf had another church building erected on the 
hill about three quarters of a mile west of the Key’s school and 
church. This new building was called “Riley’s Chapel,’ named for 
a well known Cherokee Methodist family of Rileys who were related 
to his wife. This building, a frame structure 60 feet long and 40 feet 
wide, was built of yellow pine lumber, sawed at a mill in the Chero- 
kee hills, and seated with pine benches. It was in this building that 
the Indian Mission Conference was organized and the Ist, 6th, 11th 
and 14th sessions of the same conference were held 


After the building of the Cherokee Female Seminary, the Metho- 
dist Church saw a need for the religious training of the Cherokee 
pupils attending the school. Through the help of the Reverend 
Edward W. Sehon of the Board of Missions of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church, South, and the support of Chief John Ross and George Mur- 
rell, another church building by the name of Sehon Chapel (named 
for Dr. Sehon) was erected on a site located about one half mile east 
of the Seminary. This brick structure, erected in 1856, served as a 
place of worship until 1885, when it was closed as so many of the 
Methodist people had moved to Tahlequah. The building was torn 
down in 1888 and the bricks were used in the construction of a Meth- 
odist church building in Tahlequah. (This building is still standing 
and is being used today by a Church of Christ congregation.) 


Riley’s Chapel stood until 1868 when it was torn down by George 
W. Keys and Isaac Bertholf and the lumber was sold to F. H. Nash of 
Fort Gibson for building purposes. 


Thomas Bertholf:—The Reverend Thomas Bertholf, founder of 
Riley’s Chapel, was born in the state of New York, July 12, 1810, 
son of John W. and Elizabeth (Perry) Bertholf. He was admitted 
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‘TAHLEQUAH AND PARK HILL AREA 


This map shows some of the historical sites in the Tahlequah and Park 
Hill area of Oklahoma. The area covers Township 16 North, and part of 
Township 17 North in Range 22 East. Each square represents a section 
of land, or one square mile of territory. 
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on trial into the Illinois Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1832; and into full connection into the Missouri Conference 
in 1834. He served as pastor of a number of churches in the Indian 
Mission Conference and was Presiding Elder of a number of districts. 
He served as superintendent of the Asbury Manual Labor Academy, 
a Methodist schoo] located near present Eufaula, Oklahoma, during 
the years 1680-61., 1864-66. He was honored by his fellow ministers 
and elected president of the Annual Conference sessions of 1864 and 
1865, with no bishop present. He died June 28, 1867 and was buried in 
the Mission Cemetery located near Asbury Academy. (This cemetery is 
soon to be moved to make way for the Eufaula Lake.) 


Thomas Bertholf’s Home :—Bertholf lived in a large log house which 
was on a site about midway between Key’s School and Riley’s Chapel. 
It was used for special business sessions of the first Indian Mission 
Conference, and the mission work was placed under its supervision 
until the organization of the Indian Mission Conference in 1844. 


Illinois Camp Grounds:—These camp grounds, located about a mile 
southeast of present Tahlequah, was the place where the Western and 
Eastern branches of the Cherokee tribes met and drew up a plan of 
union for the two groups, which was approved May 12, 1889. 


Sequoyah Indian Training School:—In 1914, the Federal Government 
purchased the old Cherokee Insane Asylum buildings, located about 
four miles southwest of Tahlequah, and converted them into a train- 
ing school for Indian boys and girls, which is still in operation at 
this site. 


INDIAN MISSION CONFERENCE 


The work of the Methodist Church in the Indian Territory—what 
is now Oklahoma—was, at first, under the supervision of the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In 1836, the Arkansas Conference was organized and the Mission Con- 
ference was organized. At that time the mission consisted of 12 
white preachers; 21 local Indian preachers; 1,500 Cherokee members; 
1,000 Choctaw members; 600 Creek members; 150 Negro members; 
and 100 white members. 


The General Conference which met in New York in May, 1844, 
selected Bishop Thomas A. Morris as General Superintendent of the 
Indian Missions with authority to organize the Indian Mission Con- 
ference which was to have supervision over a territory bounded on 
the North by Montana; on the West by the Rocky Mountains; on the 
South by Texas with a part of that state included; on the East by 
Arkansas and Missouri. 


The bishop met with the ministers at Riley’s Chapel in October, 
1844, and the conference was organized on the 23rd, with 17 charter 
members as follows: Thomas B. Ruble, David B. Cummings, J. C. 
Berryman, Edward T. Perry, Nathanial M. Talbott, William H. Goode, 
Johnson Fields, Thomas Bertholf, James Essex, Samuel G. Patter- 
son, John M. Steel, Erastus B. Duncan, Isaac F. Collins, William Mc- 
Intosh, Learner B. Stateler, William W. Oakchiah and John F. Boot. 


William Goode was elected secretary of the conference and H. 
C. Benson was elected as his assistant. 


PARK HILL 
The Reverend Samuel Newton, serving under the American Board 


of Commissioners for the Foreign Missions (Congregational-Presby- 
terian), established a mission at the Forks of the Illinois River in 


Sie Win 
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1830. Seven years later, he moved the mission to Campbell Springs 
located one and a half miles east and two miles south of Key’s School. 
He named the area Park Hill as it resembled an English estate. 


Cherokee Seminaries:—The Cherokee Male and Female seminaries 
were provided for by an Act of the Cherokee National Council, 
November 26, 1846. The Female Seminary, located at Park Hill, three 
and a half miles south, and one and a half miles east of Tahlequah, 
was completed in time for the admission of pupils, May 7, 1851. The 
three-story, 85-room brick structure, valued at $100,000 in 1884, 
burned in 1887 and was rebuilt on the campus of the present North 
Hastern State College in 1889. The Male Seminary, similar in struc- 
ture to the Female Seminary, was erected on a site about a mile 
southwest of Tahlequah. It was opened for admission of pupils on 
May 6, 1851, closed in 1909 and burned in 1910, 


George Murrell’s Home:—George Murrell, a Virginia business man, 
built his large ten-room frame home at Park Hill about 1845. It was 
one of the few buildings which survived the Civil War. In July, 1948, 
the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board purchased the house, 
and it is used today as a tourist attraction. 


Home of John Ross:—Soon after the Eastern Cherokees moved to 
what is now Oklahoma, John Ross, their principal chief, built his 
home at Park Hill at a site about a mile east of the Murrell house. 
His large two-story dwelling burned during the Civil War. 


Cemeteries :—The Ross Cemetery, located just across Park Hill creek, 
from the home site of Chief John Ross, contains not only the grave 
of the chief but also those of other leaders of the Cherokee Nation. 
The Mission Cemetery, located about three quarters of a mile south 
of the Murrell house, contains the graves of a number of early re- 
ligious leaders. The Stephen Foreman Cemetery, named for Rev. 
Stephen Foreman, a Presbyterian missionary of the area, is situated 
a little over three miles south of Tahlequah and is still used as a 
burial place. 


Oklahoma Methodist Conferences 


Indian Mission Conference, 1844-1904, Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. (The latter church came into 
existence May 17, 1845). 

Oklahoma Conference, 1905-1910, M. E. Church, South. 

East and West Oklahoma Conferences, 1911-1929, M. EH. Church, South. 
Oklahoma Conference, 1930-1939, M. EH. Church, South. 

East and West Oklahoma Conferences, 1939-1953, The Methodist 

Church. 


Oklahoma Conference, 1954-, The Methodist Church. 


The Oklahoma Indian Mission, an Indian Conference, was started 


in 1918. 
—H. D. Ragland 


REPORT ON THE HEAVENER ‘‘RUNE STONB’’ 


The following notes are the report by President George 
H. Shirk of the Historical Society, to the Board of Directors, 
giving a resume of recent research in the efforts to solve the 
old inscription of runes on a huge rock in the Poteau Moun- 
tains east of Heavener, in LeF lore County: 
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30 September 1959 
To: Board of Directors, 
Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Re: Heavener “Rune Stone” 


Sufficient preliminary investigation has been completed so that 
the Society should turn its attention to this engaging item of his- 
torical interest located in LeFlore County. For some years Mrs. 
Ray Farley, Heavener, has devoted much time and effort to the 
solution of the mystery of this carving or inscription. On Septem- 
ber 28, 1959 at her invitation there was convened in Heavener a 
meeting with representatives of the Society to begin detailed inves- 
tigation. This is a preliminary report to the Board on this matter. 


The meeting was occasioned by a special visit to Heavener of 
Mr. Frederick J. Pohl, Brooklyn, N.Y. Mr. Pohl is a recognized 
scholar and student of Norse and Viking matters. He has written 
the following books: 


The Vikings on Cape Cod (1957) 

Amerigo Vespucci, Pilot Major (Columbia Univ. Press, 1955) 
The Sinclair Expedition to Novia Scotia in 1398 (1950) 

The Lost Discovery (1952) 


Although Mr. Pohl’s greatest interest is the Vikings, he has de- 
voted considerable attention to runeology. He made a special trip 
to LeFlore County to investigate this stone and its inscription. The 
following preliminary report covers the discussion and the tentative 
agreements reached in the conference with him. 


The Society was represented by George H. Shirk, Muriel H. 
Wright, John D. Frizzell and Mildred Frizzell. The following should 
be the basis for further study and analysis. 


1. The Rock. The inscription is on a large slab approximately 
12‘ x 10’ x 2‘ of Savana Sand Stone. This is a crystaline stone of 
Pennsylvanian age and is extremely hard and resistant to erosion. 
It is not subject to spalding. The Savanna formation is overlying a 
softer shale which has a tendency to erode back, leaving overhangs 
of Savanna. In this instance by circumstance this rock at one time 
comprised an overhang and upon breaking off fell vertically into an 
upright position in the adjoining ravine. The rock fell almost ver- 
tical and in a direct north-south direction. The exposed surface faces 
west. Due to its extreme hardness and the fact that the face is 
vertical, the rock has the quality to sustain an inscription for an 
extremely long period of time. 


2. Location. The rock is located in an extremely inaccessable 
ravine high on Poteau Mountain approximately two miles northeast 
of Heavener. It is difficult to reach on foot and is approximately 
one mile from the nearest road. Four-wheel Jeeps may approach 
within several hundred yards by utilizing primitive trails. The rock 
is located on: 

SE% of SE% of Section 17, Township 
Five North, Range Twenty-six East. 


The land is owned by Mr. Herbert Ward of Heavener. Mr. Ward is 
a prominent citizen and has evidenced interest in this matter, in- 
cluding an informal agreement to convey at some time the tract to 
the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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3. The Inscription. On the west face of the rock about five feet 
from present ground level are eight characters: 


XARPIM DX FM 


These characters cover a total length or width of 5 feet 8 inches. 
The left character is 6 inches in height and each character from left 
to right is slightly larger, with the final one on the right being about 
9 inches high. Mr. Pohl stated that these are the largest rune 
characters he has ever seen. This is explained in that they are in 
scale with the size of the rock. 


4. What Are Runes? Runes are characters used by Teutonic 
tribes of northwestern Europe. There are three classes: Anglo- 
Saxon, German, and Scandinavian. There are not great differences 
‘in the form of the characters as used by the three, just as today 
many languages use the identical alphabet form. In Anglo-Saxon the 
word rum means secret and the word runa means magician. The use 
of runes was limited to a small class or profession of priests and 
magicians. With the introduction of Christianity in northwestern 
Europe, the use of runes was condemned; and the Church insisted 
upon the use of the Latin alphabet. The system has the name 
futhore (from the first six characters) and such word has the iden- 
tical relationship as has the word alphabet to our own language. 
The origin of the characters is uncertain, but they were probably 
an offshoot of the Hellenic system of alphabets. Their earliest use 
was in the 4th century and the latest use was in the 13th in Scandi- 
navia. Their use in England was limited to the period from the 6th 
to the middle of the 10th centuries. 


5. The Characters. These characters are of an established alpha- 
bet of runes. It is sometimes called the Vodstina alphabet; and that 
these eight characters are from an alphabet of runes is not open to 
question. The nearest transliteral equivalent of each character into 
our Latin alphabet would be: 


GoeN OR Macnee Dar Alsat, 


The second and last characters are from an alphabet in popular use 
after A. D. 800, whereas the other 6 characters are of an earlier 
date. To this circumstance Mr. Pohl attaches no significance. He 
states that often such is the case and that usage of any one char- 
acter by individuals would continue for a considerable period of 
time after general use had ceased. He pointed out that the 8th 
character is in retrograde, which he stated lends credence to authen- 
ticity and also could be a possible clue that the rune was to read 
from right to left. Each of the eight characters may be found in 
identical form on swords, household articles, and other items bear- 
ing accepted rune inscriptions. 


6 The Vikings. Mr. Pohl gave a detailed report on Viking ac- 
tivities in North America. During the period from 986 to 1018 A. D. 
there was intense Viking activity in North America and at least 5 
expeditions were sent to this country. Considering all factors, de- 
tails of these expeditions are quite well known. These Vikings re- 
ported that they found adequate evidence of earlier visitations by peo- 
ple from Ireland; and that even at that early date there had already 
been European penetration inland from the seacoast. The inscription 
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in question was not made during the A. D. 1000 period, Mr. Pohl point- — 
ed out, since those particular explorers did not reach this far west. : 


7. Other European Culture. Mr. Pohl pointed out that there was | 
European contact with this continent long before A. D. 100). It is 
believed that this point is a vital link in establishing any type of 
authenticity; for unless it were possible for European man to have 
reached Oklahoma while such an alphabet was in use, it would be 
needless to investigate further. 


8 Translation. Research indicates that several possible trans- 
lations could be considered. Assuming that the characters read from 
left to right, the first 5 characters GNOME have been translated as 
“sun dial” or “monument” or boundary marker; and the final three 
characters DAL comprise the word for valley. Thus, the meaning 
of “monument valley” or something to the effect of “valley of the 
boundary marker” could be achieved. On the other hand, other stu- 
dents say that to each character should be assigned a “rune mean- 
ing” (ie. that each character is a symbol for a word or thought) and 
in which case the eight characters could be rendered: 


Give Supplication God Man Before Day Has Set 
if the characters are to be read from right ‘o left (suggested by the 
retrograde 8th character) no meaning has been brought fcrward. 


9. Additional Stones. In addition to this stone, two other stones 
are extant, one with 3 characters and the other with 1 character. 
There is no indication that the three are linked together in any 
manner, as the other stones bear no duplicate characters to the one 
in question. Local tradition tells that some years ago several other 
stones were known (one is repcrted. as having three lines of char- 
acters) but that they have all been lost or destrcyed in some man- 
ner or another. At present an extensive search is being conducted 
locally for additional stones. Considering the rugged terrain, fur- 
ther discoveries of heretofore unknown specimens are readily possible. 


10. Mr. Pohl’s Statements. Mr. Pohl made the following firm 
statements: 


a. That the figures are accurate and genuine rune characters, 
insofar ag their form be concerned. 


So 


. To be genuine they would have to have been carved over 
1000 years ago. 


5 


. That the alphabet of runes of which these are a part was 
in use down to about A. D. 1000. 


d. That although the stone would still be of much local in- 
terest, if carved after about A. D. 1000, it would not be 
by someone who used such an alphabet and hence could 
not be a genuine rune stone. 


e. That in the absence of further rocks bearing more char- 
acters or runes, it is impossible to say that this carving 
was in fact made by men who used the rune alphabet in 


their daily life. This requires intense local search for 
more examples. 


11. Conclusions. The meeting agreed upon a number of tentative 
conclusions. These are of course subject to revision and to further 
study. Although reported by me at this point, it should be stated 
that the following are not my own separate conclusions, but those 
reached by general agreement of all or a majority of those present: 
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. The rock is in its present location and position by natural 
means. There may have been additional deposits from 
time to time of material at the base of the rock, thus 
lowering the characters in relation to the ground. 


. This type of rock is capable of sustaining or preserving 
an inscription for an exceedingly long period of time. 
This is due to: 


(1) Type of rock, 
(2) Its vertical position, and 
(3) The protected or sheltered location. 


». The type of tool that made the inscription is open to further 
study and analysis. 


. The characters are actual rune characters easily recogniz- 
able as such and from a valid rune alphabet. 


. The characters were placed there prior to our present cul- 
ture and extend back prior to modern times or date. This 
is well established by statements and knowledge of the 
old-timer families and residents. 


. The likelihood of a practical joke may be discounted for 
these reasons: 
(1) The difficult if not almost inaccessable location. 
(2) The fact that a practical joker sees to it that his 
joke is brought to light or popularized during 
his lifetime. 
(3) The slight imperfections in the formation of the 
characters. A hoax would more likely ke perfect 
in form. 


. To have been carved by men who actually used such char- 
acters the carving must have been done prior to Colum- 
bus; and undoubtedly prior to A. D. 1000. 


. If made at that time, the location would have been much 
more accessable than now, for the U. S. Forest Service 
states (interview with Mr. Paul Timko of that Agency) 
that at that time the area was covered with very large 
pine, with little or no undergrowth and the forest floor 
was like a park. 


If made after about A. D. 1250, the inscription would of 
necessity have been made by someone to whom runes were 
not native. Thus, even though 400 or 500 years old, the 
inscription would then not be an authentic rune. 


j. The possibility that the inscription was made by some cul- 
ture between A. D. 1000 and our own is: 

(1) Spanish. Highly unlikely if not impossible. There 
was no Spanish activity of any kind in LeFlore 
County. j 

(2) French. Possible, in that the French were in Le- 
Flore County for some period of time. That any 
Frenchman would have the knowledge or inclina- 
tion to make such a carving is unlikely. 

(3) Indian (Five Tribes). Not believed possible. Does 
not correspond in any way with the Cherokee or 
other alphabets. 

(4) Indian (Prior to Removals). Not believed possible. 
Indigenous tribes had no knowledge of such 
things; and inscriptions of such peoples are of 
the pictograph type and are not linular. . 


ri me tihcne 
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k. By the’ foregoing eliminations, plus: Mr. Pohl’s positive 
assertion that pre-Columbian Europeans could possibly 
have visited the area, it is believed that the rune is of 
sufficient credibility that further and intense study and 
investigation is merited and is entirely warranted. 


There is much local interest in the stone, and the possibilities are so 
vast that the Society should take an active interest in the develop- 
ment of the research. Care should be taken to preserve the stone 
from vandals, thoughtless people, and those persons that seem to 
have the unmastered desire to mark up things. 
Respectfully submitted, 
George H. Shirk, 


President. 


Tue ANNUAL SEMINAR OF AMERICAN INDIAN CULTURE, 1959 


The purpose of the seminars on American Indian culture 
held at Anadarko in August for the past two years has been 
to foster a better understanding of the history of the American 
Indian through knowledge of the Indian point of view. This 
course of lectures and discussions has been offered during the 
American Indian Exposition week at Anadarko to give students 
and American enthusiasts an opportunity to observe at first 
hand and to ‘‘ask the Indian.’’ Specialists in various phases 
and areas of history of the American Indian served on panels, 
and outstanding Indians and others act as panel discussants. 
An authentic background has been provided by the American. 
Indian Exposition encampment where Indians from many 
tribes over the United States live in a traditional manner and 
perform their dances and ceremonials during the Exposition 
that has been an annual affair for many years at Anadarko. 


The 1959 Seminar, under the direction of Muriel H. 
Wright, Oklahoma Historian, was sponsored by the National 
Hall of Fame for Famous American Indians and the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. Seminar sessions were held in the spacious 
waiting room of the historic Rock Island Railroad depot at 
Anadarko, for a three day period, August 18, 19 and 20, 1959. 
The theme for the opening session was based on the Centennial 
of the U. S. Indian Agency at Anadarko. The Rock Island 
Railroad exhibited its historic, wood-burning ‘‘Engine No. 9” 
which covered thousands of miles on the Western Frontier 
nearly ninety years ago. It was brought all the way from 
Chicago and stood as an exhibit on the track near the depot 
through the interest of President D. B. Jenks and other Rock 
Island officials prompted by the Indian Hall of Fame Seminar. 
The opening day of American Indian Exposition week, on 
August 17, saw Engine No. 9 with a gayly decorated flat-car 
and a handsome old Palace Dining Car. in:-tow steaming over 
the railroad track from Chickasha to Anadarko. A large 


Old Hngine No. 9, Rock Island Railroad, on the run from Chicka: 
sha to Anadarko, for the Centennial of the establishment of the U. S. 
Indian Agency at Anadarko (1859-1959). 
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crowd with many in costumes of early days made this record run 
in 1959, symbolizing in pageantry the settlers forging westward 
at the opening of the Kiowa-Comanche- Apache and Wichita- 
Caddo land openings in 1901, in Oklahoma. 


The program features and particulars for the 1959 Seminar 
were: 


First Day Session: “Centennial Theme—Establishment of Indian 
Agency at Anadarko and Removal of Caddo, Anadarko and affiliated 
tribes from the reserves on the Brazos River in Texas to the Washita 
River in the Indian Territory,” by Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma his- 
torian; “The Iron Horse Seminar—The Rock Island Railroad and its 
role in the opening of Indian lands, and its contribution to the de- 
velopment of the Southwest,’ by Miss Esther M. Glasper, Editor Rock 
Island Rocket Magazine; “Railroading and Pioneer Life in Folk 
Music,” by Mrs. Marion Unger, Violinist, Oklahoma City Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Second Day Session: “The American Indian—His contribution to 
white civilization,’ by Justice N. B. Johnson, Oklahoma Supreme 
Court; “Indian Drama in the Indian Territory and Oklahoma,” by 
Allece Locke, Teacher of Speech, Harding Junior High School, Okla- 
homa City; “The Osages—Their participation in Oklahoma State- 
hood,’ by William A. Burkhart, Oklahoma State Treasurer; “The 
Five Civilized Tribes—Their contribution to our civilization,’ by 
Marie L. Wadley, Tribal Affairs Officer. Muskogee Area Indian 
Office. 


Third Day Session: “History of the Kaw, Shoshoni and Comanche in 
Oklahoma—Brief resume of the lives of Charles Curtis (Kaw), Sacaj- 
awea (Shoshoni) and Quanah Parker (Comanche) whose statues were 
installed in the National Hall of Fame for Famous American Indians 
in 1959, by Muriel H. Wright; “U. S. Military Expeditions among the 
Plains Indians,’ by Col. George H. Shirk, President of Oklahoma 
Historical Society; “U. S. Military Campaigns on the Plains,” by 
Gillett Griswold, Djrector U. S. Army Artillery and Missile Center 
Museum at Fort Sill. 


DEDICATION OF MEMORIAL STATUES 


AMERICAN INDIAN HAuL or FAmge, 1959 


The National Hall of Fame for Famous American Indians 
dedicated three bronze busts at the grounds of the Indian Hall 
of Fame, located to the east of the Plains Indian Museum at 
Anadarko, Oklahoma, on the evening of August 16, 1959. These 
three busts of famous American Indians and the sculptor of each 
are: Sacajawea, the Shoshoni girl who was the guide and in- 
terpreter for the Lewis and Clark Expedition in 1805-06, by 
Sculptor Leonard McMurray of Oklahoma City; Quanah Par- 
ker, noted Chief of the Comanches, by Jack Hill, an artist of 
Amarillo, Texas; Charles Curtis, Kaw, who was Vice-President 
of the United States, 1929-33, by Sculptor Madeleine Park of 
Katonah, New York. 
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The dedication program opened by Mr. Paul Stonam, 
Chairman if the Program Committee, introducing Justice N. B. 
Johnston, President of the National Hall of Fame for Famous 
American Indians, who presided during the ceremonies. Greet- 
ings from the State of Oklahoma were given by the Lieut. 
Governor of Oklahoma, George Nigh; address of weleome by 
Senator Don Baldwin of Anadarko; response by the Chicka- 
saw Indian governor, Floyd Maytubby, Vice-President of the 
Indian Hall of Fame; greetings from the American Indian 
Exposition at Anadarko, by Robert Goombi, President; and 
commentary on the Indian Hall of Fame at Anadarko, by Logan 
Billingsly, Executive Director. 


The unveiling of the Sacajawea bronze and the dedication 
were held on this same occasion, opened by a historical sketch 
on ‘‘Sacajawea, the Bird Woman’? by Muriel H. Wright, 
Oklahoma historian and editor of The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
for the Historical Society. Many members of well known pioneer 
and Indian families were in the large crowd attending the 
ceremonies. An interesting talk on the personality and life of 
Sacajawea as a leader of her Shoshoni people in her advanced 
years was given by her great-great-granddaughter, Mrs. Esther 
Burnett Horne, (Shoshoni) who had come from her home in 
Wahpeton, North Dakota, to attend the Indian Hall of Fame 
ceremonies. Unveiling of the Sacajawea bust was by Miss May 
Adele McFadyen, Treasurer of the Indian Hall of Fame organ- 
ization, assisted by her niece and Mrs. Horne. 


An address by former United States Senator from Okla- 
homa, Honorable Elmer Thomas of Lawton was given in the 
dedication of the busts of Charles Curtis and Quanah Parker 
in the Indian Hall of Fame area. Now retired and advanced 
in years, Senator Thomas was in fine form giving both history 
and his own reminiscences of Chief Quanah Parker, whom he had 
known personally many years ago at Lawton, and on Vice- 
President Curtis, with whom he had been associated for years in 
the United States Senate. <A special salute of Chief Quanah’s 
Comanche people was a part of the program given by the Llano 
Estacado Council of Boy Scouts of America, of Amarillo, 
Texas, The Reverend Dick Smith, native Indian preacher, gave 
both the invocation and the Benediction for the ceremonies. 


Outstanding programs had been previously given elsewhere 
in-unveiling ceremonies for the Quanah Parker and the Charles 
Curtis busts. The bronze portraiture of Chief Quanah was un- 
veiled in the Texas town of Quanah, under the sponsorship of 
the Quanah, Acme & Pacific Railway, both the town and the 
railway bearing, the name of this historic Comanche chief. 
The large crowd that gathered for the unveiling on July 24, 
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1959, in the main room of the Quanah Railway depot, included 
leaders from Oklahoma and Texas, and daughters and other 
members of Chief Quanah Parker’s family, among whom was 
Mr. Joe Bailey Parker, a descendant of Cynthia Ann Parker’s 
family in Texas. The ceremony in cooperation with Mr. Quin 
Baker, President of the Quanah Railway, was directed by Mr. 
Gillett Griswold, Director of the U. S. Army Artillery and 
Missile Center Museum at Fort Sill, in the region of which 
Quanah Parker made his home from the time of the surrender 
of the Quahada Comanche in 1875 to his death in 1911. 


The unveiling of the bust of the late Charles Curtis was 
held in the Old Supreme Court Room in the National Capitol 
at Washington, D. C., with dignitaries from all parts of the 
country in attendance. This was on March 4, 1959, the 30th 
anniversary of the inauguration of Charles Curtis’ inaugura- 
tion as Vice-President of the United States. Senator Robert 
S. Kerr of Oklahoma introduced Justice N. B. Johnson of the 
Oklahoma State Supreme Court, who presided during the pro- 
gram. Greetings were extended in person by the Vice- Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Honorable Richard A. Nixon. 
Representatives of American Indian tribes present from several 
states were introduced by the Chickasaw governor, Floyd 
Maytubby of Oklahoma. Senator A. S. Mike Monroney of Okla- 
homa introduced the Honorable Patrick J. Huriey who delivered 
the memorial address. Mr. Logan Billingsly, Executive Director 
of the National Hall of Fame for Famous American Indians, 
introduced Leona Curtis Knight, daughter of former Vice- 
President Curtis, who unveiled the bronze portraiture of her 
father. The Reverend Bernard Braskamp, Chaplain of the 
U. S. House of Reperesentatevies, delivered both thé invocation 
and the benediction. The Oklahoma State Society of Washing- 
ton, D. C. held a reception immediately after the ceremonies. 

(M. H. W.) 
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RECENT ACCESSIONS IN THE LIBRARY 


The following list compiled by Mrs. Edith Mitchell, Cata- 
loger, gives the titles of books accessioned and catalogued in the 
Library of Oklahoma Historical Society, from July 1, 1958, 


to July 1, 1959: 


Alabama Historical Association. 
Alabama Review, 1956. University, 
Alabama. Vol. 9. 320 pp. 

Alabama University. The Alabama 
Review. 1957. University, Ala- 
bama. Vol. 10. 320 pp. 

Alden, John Richard. The South in 
the Revolution, 1763-1789. Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana: State Univer- 
sity, 1957. 442 pp. 

Allen County-fort Wayne Historical 
Society. Old Fort News, 1952- 
1956. Fort Wayne, Indiana. Vols. 
15-19. 

Allen, Penelope J. Tennessee sol- 
diers in the Revolution. Britsol, 
Tenn.: Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, 1935. 71 pp. 

American-Baptist Missionary Union. 
Fiftieth Anniversary Jubilee. New 
York and Boston, 1865. 500 pp. 

American Association of Museums. 
Museum Registration methods. 
Washington, D. C., 1958. 2 Vols. 

Americana Corporation. American 
Annual ... Events of 1958. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1959. 893 pp. 

American-Geneaological Index. Fre- 
mont Rider, Editor. Middleton, 
Conn., 1957, 1959. Vols. 20, 27. 

American Heritage, Editors. Book 
of the American Revolution. New 
York, 1958. 384 pp. 

American Historical Association. 
American Historical Review. 


Washington, D. C., 1956-1958. 
Vols. 62, 63. 

American Horizon, Ine. Horizon, 
a@ magazine of the arts. New 
York, 1958. Vol. 1. 

American-Jewish Archives. Cincin- 


nati, Ohio, 1954-1958. 4 Vols. 

American Jewish Historical Society. 
Burial ground inscriptions ... New 
York, 1956. 205 pp. 

American Library Directory. New 
York: R. R. Bowker Company, 
1957. 957 pp. 

American Military Institute. Mili- 
tary Affaire. 1955, 1956. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 2 Vols. 
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A. F. & A. M. Grand Lodge of 
Oklahoma. Official proceedings, 
1958. Guthrie, Oklahoma. Vol. 
50. 380 pp. 

Arizona Pioneer Historical Society. 
Arizona Historical Review, 1936. 
Tucson, Arizona. Vol. 7. 

Arkansas Historical Association. 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly, 
1957. Van Buren, Arkansas. Vol. 
16. 414 pp. 

Arkansas Historical Assiciation. Ar- 
kansas Historical Quarterly, 1956. 
Van Buren, Arkansas. Vol. 15. 
374 pp. 

Armstrong, Samuel T. Missionary 
Herald, 1818, 1819, 1850. 


Atkinson, Mary J. Indians of the 


Southwest. San Antonio, Texas: 
Naylor Company, 1958. 333 pp. 
Banks, Charles Edward. JHnglish 


Emigrants to New EHngland. Bal- 
timore, Maryland: Southern Book 
Company, 1957. 295 pp. 

Battey, Thomas C. Life and ad- 
ventures of a Quaker among the 
Indians. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
1875. 3389 pp. 

Beers, Henry P. The French in 
North America. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana: State University Press, 
1957. 413 pp. 

Bennett, A. F. Finding your fore- 
fathers in America. Salt Lake 
City, Utah: Bookcraft Company, 
1957. 444 pp. 

Bennett, J. Harry, Jr. Bondsmen 
and Bishops ... 1710 1888. Ber- 
keley: University of California 
press, 1958. 176 pp. 

Biggerstaff, Inez B., Compiler. 
Records of Walker County, Ala- 


bama. Oklahoma City, Okla., 
1959. 180 pp. 
Boetzkes, Ottilie G. Death of a 


king. Hollywood, Caifornia: Pan 
Press, 1957. 211 pp. 

Boston Public Library. Quarterly. 
1956. Vol. 8. 215 pp. 
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“Botkin, Sam L. The Episcopal 
Church in Oklahoma. Oklahoma 
City, 1958. 158 pp. 


Bower, B. M. Good Indian. New 
York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1912. 

~ 872 pp. 

R. R. Bowker Company. Library 
Journal. 1956. New York. Vol. 
81. 3017 pp. 

‘Brainerd, George W. Archaeological 
ceramics of Yucatan. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1958. 378 pp. 

Brentano, Robert. York Metropoli- 
tan Jurisdiction 1279-1296. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1959. 
v.58. 293 pp. 

“Brigham, Clarence S. Fifty years 
collecting Americana. Worcester, 
“Massachusetts, 1958. 185 pp. 

‘Brownlee, Richard S. Gray ghosts 
of the Confederacy. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana : University Press, 1958. 
“274 pp. 

‘Canonge, Elliott. Comanche teats. 
~Norman: University of Oklahoma 
‘Press, 1958. 156 pp. 

Carolana, an English province ... 
Cornhill: Printed for Olive Payne, 


1741. 122 pp. 
‘Casco, Alfonso. The Actecs, People 
of the Sun. Norman: University 


of Oklahoma Press, 1958. 126 pp. 
“Catholic Historical Review. John 
~T. Little, Editor. Washington, D. 
C.: Catholic University, 1958. 536 


pp. 
Ceram, C. W. The March of Archae- 


ology. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1958. 326 pp. 
Chapman, Berlin Basil. The Chap- 


man family. Tulsa, Oklahoma: 
Midwest Printing Company, 1942. 
290 pp. 

Chateaubriand, Viscount De. Travels 
in America and Italy. London: 
Henry Colburn, 1828. 2 Vols. 

Childe, Vere Gordon. A Short in- 
troduction to Archaeology. 


London: F. Muller. Ltd., 1958. 
142 - pp. 
Clark, Joseph Stanley. The Oil 


Century from the Drake well. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma 
‘Press, 1958. 280 pp. 

College of William and Mary. Wil- 
liam and Mary Quarterly. Third 
series. Williamsburg, Virginia, 
1956. Vol. 18. 620 pp. 
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Collings, Ellsworth. The 101 Ranch. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1988. 249 pp. 

Columby, Bertha. The Stamp. Holly- 
wood, California: Pan Press, 1958. 
164 pp. 

Cook, David J. Hands Up! Twenty 
years of detective life. Norman: 

- University of Oklahoma Press, 
1958. 319 pp. 


Cornwall, I. W. .Soils for the 
Archaeologist. New York: Mce- 
Millan Company, 1958. 230 pp. 

Corwin, Hugh D. The Kiowa Indi- 
ans. Lawton, Oklahoma, 1958. 
221 pp. 

Crockett, Bernice N. Origin and 
development of public health in 
Oklahoma. Durant, Oklahoma, 
1953. 257 pp. 


Croghan, George. Army life on the 
Western Frontier ... 1826-1845. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1958. 187 pp. 


Croy, Homer. Trigger Marshal - 
Story of Cris Madsen. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1958. 
267 pp. 


Cumming, William P. The South- 
east in early maps. Princeton, 
New Jersey: University Press, 
1958. 275 pp. 

Cunningham, Frank. General Stand 
Waetie’s Confederate Indians. San 
Antonio, Texas: Naylor Company, 
1959. 242 pp. 


Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. Alabama Society. Indew to 
Alabama wills, 1808-1870. 180 pp. 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. Illinois. La Grange Chapter. 
The Landrus story. 3 Vols. (in 
D.A.R. section) 

De Barthe, Joe. Life and adven- 
tures of Frank Grouard. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 
1958. 268 pp. 

Des Cognets, Louis, Compiler. Hng- 
lish duplicates of lost Virginia 
records. Princeton, New Jersey, 
1958. 380 pp. 

Diaz, Del Castillo. Memoirs ... Mea- 
ico and New Spain. London: 
Hatchard and son, 1844. 2 Vols. 

Di Peso, Charles Corradino. The 
Reeve Ruin of Southeastern Ari- 
zona. Dragoon, Arizona, 1958. 
189 pp. 
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Draughon, Wallace R. North Oar- 
olina genealogical reference- a re- 
search guide. Durham, North Car- 
olina, 1956. 231 pp. 

Drucker, Philip. Hwcavations at La 
Venta Tabasco. 1955. Washington, 
D. C., 1959. 300 pp. 

Drucker, Philip. The Native Broth- 
erhoods. Washington, D. C., 1958. 
194 pp. 

East ‘enessee Historical Society. 
Publications. Knoxville, Tenn., 
1957. Vol. 29. 202 pp. 

Eckman, Jeannette. Crane Hook on 
the Delaware, 1667-1699. New Ark: 
University of Delaware, 1958. 143 


pp. 

Edwards, William H. Geneaological 
and Ancestral notes. Meridan, 
Connecticut, 1957. 281 pp. 

Eminent Law Firms of the United 
States (Histories) 1958. C. W. 
Taylor, Jr., Palo Alto, California, 
Publisher. 531 pp. 

Encyclopaedia-Britannica, Inc. Book 
of the Year, 1958. 778 pp. 

Essex Institute. Historical Collec- 
tions, 1956, 1957. Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. Vols. 92, 93. 

Evans, Clifford. A Ceramic study of 
Virginia Archeology. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1955. 195 pp. 

Ewing, Joseph H. 29 Let’s go! 
World War II. Infantry Divi- 
sion. Washington, L. C., 1948. 315 


pp. 

Fitzpatrick, H. L., Editor. Okla- 
homa Almanac. Golden Anniver- 
sary Edition. Norman, Oklahoma, 
1957. 387 pp. 

Fletcher, John Gould. Arkansas. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. 421 pp. 

Fletcher, Robert Howe. American 
descendants of Mathew Talbot. 
Leesburg, Virginia, 1956. 70 pp. 

Flewelling, Stella Isenhower. Listen! 
I dream (Poems) Torrance? Cal- 
ifornia, 1956. 112 pp. 

Florida Historical Society. Quarter- 
ly Magazine. 1956. Jacksonville, 
Florida. Vol. 35. 860 pp. 

Florida University. The Journal of 
Politics. 1956. Gainesville, Florida. 
Vol. 18. 782 pp. 

Fontaneda, DO. d, Escalante. Mem- 
oir respecting Florida, 1575. David 
O. True, Editor. Coral Gables, 
Fla.: Glade House, 1945. 
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Foreman, Carolyn Thomas. Judian, 
Aoroad. 1493-1938. Norman: Uni 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 104¢ 
247 ~pp. 

Frontier Times. J. Marvin Hunter 
Editor. Grand Prairie, Texas 
1953. Vol. 30, 500 pp. 

Gage, Thomas. Z'ravels in the Nev 
World. Norman: University e 
Oklahoma Press, 1958. 379 pp. 

Garfield-Kingfisher County Medica 
Society. bulletin, 1954-1957. Knic 
Oklahoma. 4 Vols. 

Garretgson, Martin S. Lhe America 
Bison. New York: Zoological Sc 
ciety, 1938. 254 pp. 

Georgia Historical Society. Quartes 
ly. 1956, 1957. Athens, Georgi 
2 Vols. 

Georgia Department of Archive 
and History. Land Lottery grani 
to veterans of Revolutionary Wai 
Atlanta, 1955. 78 pp. 

Gerberich, Albert H. Gerbverie 
Family in America, 1925. 288 pj 

Giffen, Fannie Reed. Oo-Mah-He 
Ta-Wa-Tha (Omaha City) 185: 
1898. Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Goodall, Cecile R., Editor. Wes 
Virginia History Magazine 
Charleston, 1956-1957. Vol. 1 
310 pp. 

Goodwin, Cardinal. The Trans-Mi 
sissippi West, 1803-1858. Ne 
York: Appleton, 1922. 528 pp. 

Gould, Charles N. Covered Wago 
Geologist. Norman: Universit 
of Oklahoma Press, 1959. 282 p; 

Graham, John S. Olark Count 
Alabama History. Birminghar 
Alabama, 1923. 345 pp. 

Guernsey, and Alden. Harper’s Pi 
torial History of the Civil Wa 
Chicago, Illinois, 1866. 836 pp. 

Hafen, LeRoy R., Editor. Indias 
of the Plains. 1857-1861. Glenda] 
California: A. H. Clark Compan 
1959. 

Hafen, LeRoy R. The Utah exped 
tion, 1857-1858. Glendale, Ca 
fornia: A. H. Clark Compan 
1958. 375 pp. 

Hale, Will. Twenty-four years 
cowboy and ranchman. Norma 
University of Okahoma Pres 
1959. 183 pp. 

Haley, J. Evetts. Fort Concho ai 
the Texas Frontier. San Angel 
Texas, 1952. 852 pp. 
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Gordon, Editor. 
Catalogue of U. 
York: Scotts 
679 pp. 

Harrison, Walter M. Me and my big 
mouth. Oklahoma City: Britton 
Printing Company, 1954. 415 pp. 

Harwell, Richard. More Confederate 
imprints. Richmond, Virginia, 
1957. 158 pp. 

Haskell Institute. The indian Lead- 
er. 1952-1954. Lawrence, Kansas. 
3 Vols. 


Haskell Institute. ..The Indian Lead- 
er - Commencement issue. Law- 
rence, Kansas, 1954. 


Herringshaw, Thomas William. En- 
cyclopaedia of American Biogra- 
phy. Chicago: American Publish- 
ers Assiciation, 1905. 1046 pp. 

Hillerman, Abbie B. MHistory of 
Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Sapulpa, Oklahma, 1925. 
111 pp. 

Hitchcock, William R. The Back- 
ground of the Knights’ revolt 1522- 
23. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1958. 128 pp. 

Hodges, Fletcher, Jr. Biographical 
sketch of Stephen C. Foster. White 
Springs, Florida: Foster Memori- 
al Association, 1958. 56 pp. 

Hoffmann, William. Andrew Jack- 
son and North Carolina politics. 
Chapel Hill: North Carolina Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 134 pp. 

Hope, Ascott R. Red Skin and Pale 
Face. London: John Hogg n.d 
338 pp. 

Huguenot Memorial Society of Ox- 
ford. Champions of freedom. Ox- 
ford, Massachusetts, 1958. 96 pp. 

Illinois State Historical Society. 
Journal. 1956. Springfield, Ili- 
nois. Vol. 49. 507 pp. 

Indian Claims Commission. Kiowa, 
Comanche and Apache Tribes. vs 
U. 8. A. Washington, D. C., 1950. 
215 pp. 

Indian Drilling Mud Company, Ince. 
The Indian Sign. Vol. 8, 1956. 
Oklahoma City. 

Indian Society of Pioneers. 
Book, 1958. Indianapolis, 
ana. 2 Vols. 

Indiana University. Indiana Maga- 
zine of History, 1956. 1957. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. Vols. 52, 53. 

Infantry Journal. New Soldier’s 


Scott’s 
S. stamps. New 
Publishers, 1956. 


Year 
Indi- 


Handbook. Washington, D. C., 
1941. . 312 pp. 


International Year Book and States- 
men’s Who’s Who. 1957. London: 
Burke’s Peerage. 1447 pp. 

lowa State Department of History 
and Archives. Annals of Iowa. 
1955-57. Desmoines. Vol. 33. 
630 pp. 

Iowa State Historical Society. Iowa 
Journal of History. lowa City. 
Vol. 55. 886 pp. 

lowa State Historical Society. The 
Palimpsist. 1957. Vol. 38. 530 pp. 

Iowa State Historical Society. The 
Palimpsist. 1956. Vol. 37. 592 pp. 

Irving, Washington. Irvings works: 
Tales of a traveller; Abbotsford; 
Spanish voyages (in 1 Vol.) 

James, William. Military occur- 
rences War of 1812-1814. 
London, 1818. 2 Vols. 1058 pp. 

Jefferson, Thomas. Papers, 1789. J. 
P. Boyd, Editor. Princeton, New 
Jersey: University Press, 1958. 
Vol. 15. 677 pp. 

John Wesley, the Methodist... By 
a Methodist preacher (J. F. 
Hurst) New York: Haton and 
Mains, 19038. 319 pp. 

Johnson, Winston. Fort Gibson dam 
- original contract. Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. n.d. 

Jones, James A. Tales of an Indian 
camp. London: Colburn and Bent- 
ley, 1829. 3 Vols. 

Kansas City University Review. 
1955-1956. Kansas City, Missouri. 
Vol.-22.7-316 pp. 

Kansas State Historical Society. 
Quarterly 1956, 1957. Topeka, 
Kansas. Vols. 22, 23. 

Keith, Harold. Rifles for Watie. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1957. 332 pp. 

Kentucky Historical Society. Regis- 
ter, 1956. Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Vol. 54. 895 pp. 

Kentucky War pensions, Abstracts 
of. Lucy Kate McGhee, Compiler 
... Bullitt County. 2 Vols. 

Kinnaird, Lawrence. The Frontiers 
of New Spain, 1766-1768. Berkeley, 


California, 1958. 2438 pp. 
Kluever, Herman C., Hditor. 
Cluveru Chronica. Fort Dodge, 


Iowa: Kepler Printing Company, 
1958. 318 pp. 
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Kohn, 8S. Joshua. The Jewish com- 
munity of Utica, New York, 1847- 
1949. 221 pp. 

La Farge, Oliver. Santa Fe - The 
Autobiography of a Southwestern 
.town. Norman: University of Ok- 
lahoma Press, 1959. .436 pp. 

Laird, Roy D. Collective farming in 
Russia. Lawrence, Kansas: Kan- 
sas University, 1958. 176 pp. 


Lamb, Harold. Tamerlane, the 
Earth Shaker. Garden City, 
New York Publishing Company, 
1928. 340 pp. 

Lanning, John Tate. The Spanish 
Missions of Georgia. Chapel Hill 
University of North Carolina 
Press, 1935. 321 pp. 

Life (Chicago) The World we lwe 
in, by the editorial staff ... New 
York: Time, ine. 1955. 304 pp. 

Lincoln Herald. R. Gerald McMur- 
try, Editor. 1954- 1957. Harrogate, 
Tennessee. Vols, 56-58. 

London, Marvin F. The London 
family. Bowie, Texas, 1958. 34 


pp. 

Lord, John, L.L.D. Beacon Lights 
of History. New York, 1887. 5 
Vols. 

Louisiana: Historical Society. Quart- 
erly. New Orleans, 1956. Vol. 39. 
475 pp. 

Maryland Historical Society. Maga- 
zine. 1957. Baltimore. Vol. 52. 
364 pp. 

Masterson, James R., Editor. Writ- 
ings on American History ...1954. 
Vol. 2. 573 pp. 

Mathews, John Joseph. Wah Kon 
Tah ... Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1932. 359: pp. 

Mayers, Marvin. Pocomchi texts 
‘with gramatical notes. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 
1958. 149 pp. 

Merritt, Elizabeth, Editor. Archives 
of Maryland, 1678-1679. Balti- 
more: Maryland Historical So- 
ciety, 1959. Vol. 68. 303 pp. 

Mississippi Historical Society. Jour- 
nal... 1956. Jackson, Miss. Vol. 
18. 333 pp. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Associ- 
ation. Review, 1956-57. Vol. 43. 
768 pp. 

Missouri State Historical Society. 
Review, 1952-1958. Columbia, 
Missouri. 3 Vols. 
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‘Montana Historical Society. Maga- 


zine of Western History. 1957. 
Helena, Montana. Vol. 7. 

Moorhead, Max L. New Meaico’s 
Royal. Road. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1958. 234 pp. 

Moravian Historical Society. Trans- 
actions. 1942. Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. 115 pp. 

Murray, John J., Editor. The Herit- 
age of the Middle West. Norman: 
Oklahoma University Press, 1958. 
303 pp. 

Murray, Keith A. The Modocs and 
their war. Norman: Oklahoma 
University Press, 1959. 346 pp. 

Murray, William H. The Negro’s 
place in call of race. Tishomingo, 
Oklahoma, 1948. 104 pp. 

National Genealogical Society. 
Quarterly. 1956. Washington, D. 
C. Vol. -44. 192 pp. 

Nebraska State Historical Society. 
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1957. 2 Vols. 

Neider, Charles, Editor. The Great 
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New England Historical-Genealogi- 
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Nez Perce Mission. Diaries and 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Papers of John C. Calhoun. Edited by Robert L. Meri- 
weather. (University of South Carolina Press, Columbia, 
1959. Volume l. Pp. 438. $10.00) 


Here is a volume that includes much of the correspondence 
and many of the speeches written and made by John C. Cal- 
houn between 1801 and 1817. This covers the beginning pe- 
riod of Calhoun’s political career. 


The University of South Carolina Press is rendering dis- 
tinet service in presenting these papers, for John C. Calhoun 
was one of the giants among American statesmen of his era. 
A second volume, including the papers of the great South 
Carolinian when he was at the apex of his career, is understood 
to be in the process of compilation. The two volumes will un- 
doubtedly prove a veritable storehouse of information for stu- 
dents of the period. 


A scanning of the papers of the completed first volume 
reveals the growth from immaturity to maturity of Calhoun’s 
political and economic thinking. The reader can get an ink- 
ling of his character which caused contemporaries to call him 
‘“The Cast-iron Man.’’ Calhoun was inflexible once he had 
made up his mind as to the rightness or wrongness of a propo- 
sition. 


In his early career he was dedicated to the concept that the 
United States had a great national destiny. He belonged to 
that: group who believed America and Americans should stand 
for no affronts or browbeatings from foreign countries. 


Many of-his writings and speeches of the period covered 
by this volume are devoted to attacking the New England at- 
titude of non-resistance to British encroachments on the rights 
of Americans. 


Here was a man who believed the nation might be. strong. 
and powerful under the powers specifically delegated by the 
states to the federal government. He did not consider it neces- 
sary to give more powers to the federal government in order 
to attain such goal. 

—Elmer L. F 
Oklahoma Historical Society ee 
Oklahoma City 
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Tecumseh, Destiny’s Warrior. By David C. Cooke. (Julian 
Messner, Inc. New York, 1959, pp. 192. $2.95.) 


Although he touched Oklahoma but indirectly, the name 
Tecumseh is well known in the state; and it is important that 
it not be forgotten elsewhere in North America. Tecumseh, a 
Shawnee, was the greatest of his tribe. He was a renowned 
orator and a great leader of his race of men. His visions of 
empire, not for himself but rather for his people, rank with 
those dreamed by history’s great. Such was not to be through 
no fault nor lack of effort on his part. 


Tecumseh’s maturity reached the stage of history at the 
period of the War of 1812. Based upon his own experience, 
and his lack of faith in the steadfastness of the word of the 
new United States, he aligned himself with the British. . He 
brought much to their cause; and in turn, received from them 
very little, and certainly not, neither at the time nor from his- 
tory, the appreciation that was and is his due. 


The volume is in a popular, light and informal style. How- 
ever, merit is not sacrificed, and the book makes excellent read- 
ing. Author Cooke tells his story well, and we hope the life of 
Tecumseh will be better known by reason thereof. 

—George H. Shirk 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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NECROLOGY 


ISABELLE REBECCA COLBERT YARBOROUGH 
1865-1958 


Mrs. Isabelle Rebecca Colbert Yarborough, who died August 2, 
1958, was one of the dwindling band of local pioneers of that part 
of the old Indian Territory, now known as Bryan County. She was 
born near Colbert, Oklahoma, April 6, 1865, and had lived her ninety- 
three years in Bryan County and in McAlester. She died in McAlester 
and was buried in Highland Cemetery, Durant. 


Isabelle Rebecca, or Belle as she was called, was the grand- 
daughter of Martin Colbert, who was part Chickasaw Indian and 
one of the group of Chickasaw men chosen to come io Indian Ter- 
ritory on an exploring party to look over a new home for the tribe. 
Later, he and his family came west to live about 1838. Belle remem- 
bered knowing and talking with many other Indians who made the 
historic removal to a new land, many of whom had come over the 
“Trail of Tears.” 


Her father was Calvin Colbert, son of Martin. We was born in 
1838. He carried out the traditional concern of the early Indian peo- 
ple for the education of their youth. After graduating from a Chick- 
asaw academy at Tishomingo, he attended Vanderbilt University in 
Tennessee, and graduated in law. His death from pneumonia in 1871 
at the age of thirty-three years occurred because he was chilled in a 
cold rain as he returned from a meeting of the Chickasaw Legisla- 
ture in Tishomingo, of which he was a member and a scribe. 


Her mother, Emma Frances Nail, was the daughter of Lucinda, a 
white woman, and Henry Nail, a Choctaw, who came from Mississippi 
to Indian ‘Verritory when the Choctaws first were removed west. 
Emma attended Collins Institute, a Chickasaw academy near Stone- 
wall, and afterwards was sent by her parents to Boston, Massachu- 
setts, to school, where she remained three years, returning home an 
accomplished pianist. Accompanied by her brother and some Negro 
servants, she made the trip by horseback to the Mississippi River, 
then by boat to New Orleans, and thence by sea to Boston. This trip 
was over much of the same route traveled by her daughters in later 
years when they went to Mississippi to school. 


Because of the educational background of these two young In- 
dians, Calvin Colbert and Emma Nail, theif parents thought it most 
appropriate they should know each other upon their graduation in 
June. A fish-fry at the mouth of the Washita River was arranged 
by the families. The two young people met, and in a few months they 
were married. Today they lie buried on the grounds of their home 
place, “Carriage Point,’ four miles west of Durant. The headstone 
of Calvin Colbert bears the Masonic emblem. Emma Colbert died in 
1884 at the age of forty-four years of tuberculosis. 


In 1869, Belle’s father, Calvin, bought the Fisher stage stand 
which had become well-known as Carriage Point, after it was no 
longer used as Fisher’s Stand by the Butterfield Overland Mail, 1858- 
1861, because an old carriage had broken down nearby during the 
Civil War and was left to the ravages of time. Following the Civil 
War, after Calvin Colbert bought the property, Carriage Point became 
an overnight step for stagecoach travelers. It was also the place 
where fresh horses for the stagecoach were secured to continue the 
Journey on the old stage and cattle road. The barn was made of 
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lumber hauled from the forest around Stringtown and was put to- 
gether with wooden pegs. A granddaughter can remember playing 
in the old barn and jumping off the eighteen-inch snubbing post in 
the lot where the wild horses were broken by walking them around 
this old post, back and forth, without the laying on of whips. By 
nightfall the wild ones were tired and tamed so that a saddle could 
be cinched on, and the horses were ready to be ridden. 


In 1872, the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway was built through 
the Territory, and the stage stand was no longer needed in travel 
over the Texas Road. However, until the death of Belle’s husband 
in 1911, Carriage Point was considered by the old-timers as an over- 
night break in their journey. The big house, the ample food stores, 
et the hospitality found there made the travelers know they were 
welcome. 


At the time the railroad was built, Belle was six years old and 
was attending school in Atoka. She stood in the yard of her aunt’s 
home and watched the first train go through the town. During the 
year, she rode the train home as one of the earliest passengers on 
the railroad which still serves Durant. 


Belle continued her schooling in Denison, Texas, and at Bloom- 
field Academy, a school for Chickasaw girls. She later sent her 
own daughters to Bloomfield, and her sons attended Harley Institute. 


As a girl of thirteen, Belle, with her older sister, Ada, was sent 
to a school for girls in Oxford, Mississippi, the home of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi which absorbed the academy when the university 
became co-educational some years later. By special concession, Belle 
was the youngest student admitted to the school] when she attended 
there. She and her sister distinguished themselves by their achieve- 
ments in art, for both were talented. 


The journey to the school was made from Belle’s home to Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, and thence by coach to Mississippi. Her mother 
and two Negroes, who had been trusted servants in the family for 
many years, accompanied the girls to Fort Smith. Their trunks were 
carried on pack horses, a trunk on each side to balance the load. 
After her mother and one servant turned homeward, the girls con- 
tinued their journey, accompanied by the other Negro servant who 
afterward took the horses home. 


While she and her sister were in Oxford, during an epidemic of 
yellow fever, the president of the school took these Indian girls with 
him and his family to the country, after closing the school, and there 
they lived until the epidemic ended. 


On January 1, 1880, Belle eloped with John Calhoun Yarborough 
who was of a pioneer white family in Blue County, Choctaw Nation, 
now a part of Bryan County. She became owner of Carriage Point 
by exchanging her original inheritance of Red River bottom land with 
her only brother who inherited the homeplace. The exchange was 
made by oral agreement only, and, as was usual in pioneer days, 
this agreement was never contested by anyone. At Carriage Point, 
Mrs. Yarborough reared three daughters and two sons: Mrs. Meta 
B. Hatchett and Mrs. Eunice Franklin, Durant; Mrs. Elizabeth Bent- 
ley, Ardmore; Clarence Yarborough, now deceased; and John C. 
Yarborough, McAlester. 


The Yarboroughs lived the life of Indian Territory pioneers, with 
rich farm lands in Red River bottom and lush grasslands for their 
cattle herds at Carriage Point. Texas herds driven north sometimes 
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passed by on the road, the hundreds of head of lowing cattle coming 
out of a great cloud dust that had been first seen swirling up on the 


horizon to the south. 


Mrs. Yarborough retained a feeling of kinship, loyalty, and re- 
sponsibility even to her own distant cousins throughout her life- 
time, like members of many another Indian family. She had her 
husband reared as their own son, Steve Yarborough, now deceased, 
whom they took as an infant of six months. He was the son of her 
sister and her husband’s brother. Upon the death of the baby’s 
mother, the infant was taken into the hearts of the members of the 
family and regarded as a son and brother. His education and up- 
bringing was as great a concern of these pioneers as was their 
concern for their own children. 


Mrs. Yarborough possessed the inner strength necessary for 
pioneer women. She was a member of the Presbyterian church which 
sent early missionaries, many of whom had several preaching ap- 
pointments. One of the highlights of the church year was the camp 
meeting at Presbytery which she and her husband with all the mem- 
bers of the family attended. 


This little old lady lived the kind of life we read about, and she 
regarded it as commonplace. She lived a long life marked by rugged 
faith, staunch loyalties, great courage, and amazing endurance. She 
left her loved ones a heritage which they will always cherish and 
will pass on in memory to their children’s children as a real life 
legend. 

—M. Ruth Hatchett* 


Durant, Oklahoma 


*M. Ruth Hatchett, the oldest grandchild of Mrs. Belle Yarborough, is 
Assistant Professor of English, Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma. 


HOUSTON BENGE TEHEE 
1874-1953 


There was born on October 14, 1874, in what is now Sequoyah 
County, a Cherokee Indian, destined to bring honor and recognition 
to his country. This man who represented two old prominent Chero- 
kee families was Houston Benge Tehee. 


; His father, Stephen Tehee was a prominent farmer and Baptist 
minister who spoke only the Cherokee language. He was universally 
loved and honored by both the white people and the Indians. Houston 
Teehee’s mother, whose maiden name was Rhoda Benge, died when 
he was only twelve years old. Houston’s boyhood days were spent 
on the farm, and his ambition was to become a good and upright man 
like his father. Houston attended the Cherokee common schools and 
later the Cherokee Male Seminary at Tahlequah. After graduation 


tom the Seminary, he was a student for a term in Fort Worth Uni- 
versity. 


He returned to Tahlequah, and after working as a clerk for a 
period of ten years, he became Cashier of the Cherokee National 
Bank of Tahlequah in 1906. During this time, he studied law under 
the guidance of Judge John H. Pitchford. He resigned his position 
as Cashier of the Bank in 1908, and began the practice of law in Tahle- 
quah, devoting attention to probate oil and gas matters. 


HOUSTON BENGE TEHEE 
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Houston B. Tehee was highly regarded in public life, serving as 
alderman and later, as mayor of his home city to 1910. He was 
elected Representative from Cherokee County to the Third State Legis- 
lature in 1910, and reelected two years later to the Fourth Legis- 
lature. He was appointed Register of the United States Treasury and 
went to Washington, D. C., in 1914, his name appearing on all Fed- 
eral notes and bonds from 1915 to 1919. He returned to Oklahoma 
and served ably for a number of years, as Vice President, Treasurer 
and General Manager in the Continental Asphalt and Petroleum Com- 
pany with headquarters at Oklahoma City. He served as Assistant 
Attorney General of Oklahoma in 1926-27, and was a member of the 
Supreme Commission of Oklahoma, representing the First Judicial 
District of the Supreme Court in 1927-31. He returned to make his 
home in Tahlequah and gave his time to his law practice. He ren- 
dered great service to many leaders in affairs of the Cherokee Nation, 
acting as counselor and advisor in matters affecting individuals as 
Well as families and communities. 


Mr. Tehee married Miss Haglund, a native of Alabama, on De- 
—cember 11, 1898. When he died at Tahlequah on November 19, 1953, 
he was survived by his wife who passed away in 1958. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Tehee were buried in the Tahlequah Cemetery. They had no 
children, and he had no living brothers nor sisters at the time of 
his death. 


A lover of nature and all that is true and beautiful, Houston B. 
Tehee loved his home and enjoyed the out-of-doors. He found pleasure 
in music and literature, and his constant reading kept him in touch 
with the trend of modern thought and progress. He was a member 
of Cherokee Lodge A.F, and A.M., the oldest Masonic Lodge in Okla- 
homa. He was a deeply spiritual man and an ardent member and 
worker of the Presbyterian Church. He was an inspiration to the 
Cherokee people and to all who had business and social relations 
with him during the years of his active life. 

—Marie L. Wadley 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, QUARTER ENDING JULY 30, 1959 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society was called to order by President George 
H. Shirk at 10:00 a.m. on Thursday, July 30, 1959. 


Roll call was made by Mr. Fraker, with the following being pres- 
ent: Mr. Henry Bass, Mrs. George Bowman, Mr. Kelly Brown, Judge 
J. G. Clift, Mr. Joe W. Curtis, Dr. E. E. Dale, Dr. Emma Estill Harbour, 
Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, Judge R. A. Hefner, Judge N. B. Johnson, 
Dr. L. Wayne Johnson, Mrs. Frank Korn, Mr. R. G. Miller, Mr. R. M. 
Mountcastle, Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Miss Genevieve Seger, Mr. George 
H. Shirk, Judge Baxter Taylor, and Judge Edgar S. Vaught. As they 
have been published it was agreed the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing need not be read. 


Dr. Harbour moved, and Mr. Harrison seconded, that the absen- 
tees: Dr. B. B. Chapman, Mr. Exall English, Dr. James D. Morrison, 
and Mrs. Willis C. Reed be excused. The motion carried unanimously. 


President Shirk said that a letter of resignation from Mrs. Willis 
Reed of Vinita as a member of the Board of Directors had been re- 
ceived. He pointed out that Mrs. Reed had offered her resignation 
the previous year, but had been persuaded to withhold her resigna- 
tion to see if she might attend Board meetings more regularly. In- 
asmuch as Mrs. Reed had found it impossible to make such arrange- 
ments, he was presenting her resignation to the Board. It was moved 
by Mr. Miller and seconded by Dr. Harbour that Mrs. Reed’s resigna- 
tion be accepted. The motion was put and carried. 


In speaking of the recent death of Judge Redmond S. Cole, long 
time member of the Board of Directors, President Shirk said that in 
looking through some old letters in the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
he had realized that Judge Cole was a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Oklahoma Historical Society as far back as 1910. He said 
that Judge Cole’s membership up to the present had not been con- 
tinuous, but that he had been among the first to serve in the capacity 
of Director. Mr. Shirk then requested a moment of silent reflection 
in honor of Judge Cole. A resolution was then adopted expressing 
profound regret at the passing of Judge Cole. 


Announcement was made by Mr. Fraker, Administrative Secre- 
tary, that seventy-eight new members had applied for membership in 
the Society within the past quarter, along with one new life mem- 
ber. He then presented the list of gifts to the various departments 
of the Society and the names of donors. Mr. Phillips moved that the 
new members be approved and the gifts be accepted. Upon the sec- 
ond of Miss Seger the motion was put and carried. 


The Treasurer’s report was made by Mrs. George L. Bowman in 
which it was indicated that a balance of $187.79 was left in the an- 
nual tour fund. It was stated that all of this except $23.74 had been 
transferred to the regular bank account. Mrs. Bowman stated that 
the revolving fund then stood at $1,180.22 and that regular account 
No. 18 showed a $1,899.00 balance. There was a residue of $630.86 in 
the special fund at the First National Bank and Trust Company. 


Report on the 1959 tour was made by Mr. Miller. He said that 
everyone on the tour had declared it to be the best. He further 
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stated that everyone seemed to be highly pleased with all detail ar- 
rangements. Mr. Miller, in revealing plans for the 1960 tour, said 
that the trip would be made into the northwestern section of Okla- 
homa, including the Panhandle region. Miss Seger moved that the 
tour committee be authorized to proceed with plans as outlined by 
Mr. Miller. Mr. Mountcastle seconded the motion, which was adopted. 


President Shirk said that with the permission of Judge Clift, 
Legislative Committee Chairman, he would make a summary of the 
accomplishments of that committee and officers in working with the 
recently adjourned Legislature. He complimented the members of the 
Legislative Committee on the manner in which they had discharged 
their duties. 


He said that in the final stages of the work before the Legisla- 
ture that he and Mr. Fraker had divided their activities, with the 
President checking on the general appropriation bill and Mr. Fraker 
working on the airconditioning proposal. The President remarked 
that at times the airconditioning proposal for the Historical Society 
looked a rather forlorn hope, but that the Board could not pay too 
much tribute to Mr. Fraker for the final result of an allocation of 
$29,760.00 for airconditioning major portions of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society Building. 


President Shirk then referred to a large chart that had been 
placed in the room, along with small charts furnished to each Board 
member, showing that appropriations for the Oklahoma Historical 
Society had increased tremendously in recent years. He said he had 
enjoyed his work before the Legislature and expressed appreciation 
to the Governor, leaders in the House and Senate, along with the 
membership of both bodies, for the generous way in which they had 
in large measure accepted the budgetary proposals of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 


It was called to the attention of the Board that copies of the 
actions taken by the Executive Committee had been sent to each mem- 
ber and that these actions of the Executive Committee should be con- 
sidered. After some discussion, it was moved by Judge Hefner and 
seconded by Mr. Curtis that the report and actions of the Executive 
Committee be approved. Before the motion was put President Shirk 
said that the procedure followed by the Executive Committee was in 
accordance with that specified by the Constitution of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. The motion was adopted. 


It was noted that action had been taken by the Executive Com-. 
mittee opposing the removal of the bodies of Stand Watie and Elias 
Boudinot from their present burial places. President Shirk sub- 
mitted a file of correspondence concerning this matter. It was then 
moved by Mr. Miller and seconded by Mr. Bass that the Board of 
Directors specifically confirm the action of the Executive Committee 
and go on record firmly disapproving the moving of the bodies of 
either Stand Watie or Elias Boudinot. This motion was unanimously 
adopted. ; 


A letter from the director of the Planning and Resources Board, 
requesting the loan of some artifacts by the Oklahoma Historical 
Society to the Black Kettle Museum located at Cheyenne, Oklahoma, 
was submitted. After considerable discussion, a motion was made 
by Mr. Phillips that the Board authorize a display of materials from 
the Oklahoma Historical Society at the Black Kettle Museum for 
periods not to exceed six months and that such displays indicate spe- 
cifically that such exhibits are owned by the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. Upon the second of Mr. Bass the motion was adopted. 
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In reporting on the progress being made in restoring the old 
stage coach owned by the Oklahoma Historical Society, President 
Shirk said that when the work now being done is completed, the 
stage coach would be worth around $35,000.00. He said plans are 
being made, when the refinishing job was completed, for the stage 
coach to be driven through downtown Oklahoma City and then plac- 
ed on display in the lobby of one of the banks. With Camp Fire girls 
passing out membership blanks and selling brochures at the stage 
coach exhibit, it was felt, Mr. Shirk said, that a great many new 
members would be added to the Society. 


The President called attention to the ceremony that was to be 
held on the next Saturday at Fort Sill where the main gate was to be 
dedicated to General W. S. Key, former President of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. He said the gate would thereafter be known as 
“Key Gate.” He further stated that General deShazo was flying back 
to Fort Sill to be present, with Mrs. Key and family, at the time of 
the dedication. 


Mr. Bass moved with the second of Mr. Phillips that General 
Thomas E. deShazo be made an Honorary Member of the Society. 
The motion was put and unanimously approved. 


Judge N. B. Johnson reported on the “American Indian Hall of 
Fame” at Anadarko. He said that in August dedication ceremonies 
for the installation of busts of Charles Curtis, Quannah Parker, and 
Sacajawea would be held. He reported there would also be a semi- 
nar in Indian culture, which will be conducted by a number of emi- 
nent authorities on Indian life, including Miss Muriel Wright, Editor 
of The Chronicles of Oklahoma. Judge Johnson asked permission to 
have the Oklahoma Historical Society appear as joint sponsor of the 
seminar, without cost to the Society. It was moved by Dr. Harbour 
that Judge Johnson and the “American Indian Hall of Fame” be 
given the permission he requested. The motion was seconded by Mrs. 
Korn and adopted. 


Attention was called to the policy of the Knox Oil Company in 
distributing china and glasses with Oklahoma Indian figures on the 
designs. Dr. Johnson moved that the Knox Industries be commended 
for combining an Oklahoma historical theme with their advertising 
and for flying the Oklahoma flag at all stations. This motion was 
seconded by Miss Seger, and after a brief discussion, accepted. 


The matter of filling the vacancies created by the death of Gen- 
eral W. S. Key and the resignation of Mrs. Willis Reed was presented. 
Several names were suggested by Board members for the two places. 
Ballots were distributed and when counted showed that Judge Orel 
Busby of Ada (term expiring January, 1963) and Mr. Fisher Muldrow 
of Norman (term expiring January, 1960) had been elected to fill the 
unexpired terms of General Key and Mrs. Reed. 


Some discussion was held concerning the matter of a parking 
lot on the Historical Society grounds. It was suggested by Mr. Bass 
that study be given to the possibilities of such parking lot, so that 
some action might be taken in the not too distant future. 


There being no further business to come before the Board, it 
was moved by Judge Baxter Taylor and seconded by Mr. Henry Bass 
that the meeting be adjourned. The motion was adopted at 12:20 p.m. 


(Signed) George H. Shirk 


‘ President 
(Signed) Elmer L. Fraker 


Administrative Secretary 


Johnson, Sarah Ann 


NEW ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Lee, G. William 
Moore, Daisy L. 

Farr, Mrs. Pearle 
Darnell, James C. 
Brown, Charlotte 

Read, Robert F. 
Couch, Edna M. 
Seelig, Jessie Hall 
Tolbert, Ruth Ann 
Finney, Tom 

Morgan, Mrs. Roy C. 
Musick, Patricia 
Howell, Jimmie 

Pryor, W. E. 

Brillhart, N. W. 
Patterson, B. B. 
Patterson, Mrs. B. B. 
Rogers, Mrs. Jack S. 
Impson, Hiram 

Corbin, Mrs. M. B. 
Nunn, Dr. E. S. 

Couch, Joe B. 

Rennie, David Alexander 
Bearman, Mrs. Charles H. 
Caldwell, Georgia Anna 
Carter, Myrtle E. 
Coyle, John W. 
Cunningham, Mrs. Ivan 
Dague, Mabel 

Dennis, Mrs, D. R. 
Downer, D. W. 

Gatlin, Mrs. Leroy 
Green, Mrs. Hobart 
Griggs, Beula 

Harlow, Elma W. 
Lightfoot, Elizabeth 
McKee, Roy 

Martin, O. O., Sr. 
Melrose, Dana R. 
Moore, Charles S. 
Robinson, Ina Lee 
Wilkinson, Dorothy DeWitt 
Tillman, John 

Large, Mrs. R. E. 
Overstreet, F. M. 
Craig, Allene 

Porter, Jack B. 

Davis, Mrs. Jeff 
Lukens, Mrs. John P. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. E. L. 
Nuckolls, Mrs. A. S. 
Fischer, Le Roy H. 
Williams, Mrs. Nannie 


Currie, Dr. & Mrs. Robert L. 


New Members for the Quarter April 24, 1959 to July 30, 1959 
NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Ada, Oklahoma 


Antlers, Oklahoma 
Apache, Oklahoma 
Bethany, Oklahoma 
Cushing, Oklahoma 
Ft. Supply, Oklahoma 
Hinton, Oklahoma 
Hobart, Oklahoma 
Idabel, Oklahoma 
Jefferson, Oklahoma 
Kingfisher, Oklahoma 
Lawton, Oklahoma 
Lindsay, Oklahoma 
Madill, Oklahoma 
Manitou, Oklahoma 
Manitou, Oklahoma 
Maysville, Oklahoma 
McAlester, Oklahoma 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Norman, Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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Pawhuska, Oklahoma 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


Pryor, Oklahoma 


Rush Springs, Oklahoma 


Shawnee, Oklahoma 


” ” 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


” » 
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NEW ANNUAL MEMBERS (Continued) 


Klapp, John D. Tecumseh, Oklahoma 
Burke Yous Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Freese, John M. eB y 
Grimes, Otha H. 
McNeill, Neal E., Jr. ” 
Meason, Tom 

Pope, Hugh A. 
Rickerson, Lucy F. 
Tulsa Linen Service 
Sargent, O. D. 
Nichols, Mrs. Allen G. Wewoka, Oklahoma 
Adams, Laura O. Woodward, Oklahoma 
Hayes, Jennie % ” 
Heath, Helen E. 


” ” 


Hepner, Mrs. Mildred Jones y 
Jones, Hugh C. Ei He 
Moore, Birdle K. af 
Ricker, Henry Yale, Oklahoma 

Lee, Lindsay Birmingham, Alabama 
Corbin, Mrs. Harriet Segundo, California 
Fieck, Sammie San Deigo, California 
Brooks, J. F. Key West, Florida 
Brown, Lowell Amarillo, Texas 
Madsen, Christian R. Ft. Worth, Texas 


GIFTS PRESENTED: 
MUSEUM: 


Pictures 
Photograph of Judge R. A. Hefner 
Donor: Judge R. A. Hefner, Oklahoma City 
G, A. R. Encampment 
Donor: Claude Hensley, Oklahoma City 
Photograph of Muriel S. Wright in group 
Donor: Dr, B. B. Chapman, Stillwater 
Oil portrait of G. A. Nichols 
Donor: Mrs. G. A. Nichols, Oklahoma City 
Group of ’89ers 
Oklahoma City Post Office Employees 1912 
Capitol Station in 1920 
Six pictures of dedication of Atoka Dam 
Donor: George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City 
Three framed pictures of members of Oklahoma Legislature 1919-1922 
Donor: E. E. Woods, Independence, Kansas 
Eleven Air Force Pictures, World War I 
Six negatives of Dr. Grant Foreman 
Thirty-four pictures taken on trip abroad by Dr. & Mrs. Foreman 
Donor: Mrs. Carolyn Foreman, Muskogee 
View of Oklahoma City, showing Colcord Building 
Donor: Buffalo Historical Society 
Fifteen pictures of locomotives used on Railroads in Eastern Oklahoma 
Donor: J. T. Compton, Seminole, Oklahoma 
Photograph of Mrs. Oklahoma Belle Cunningham Cheever 
Donor: Mrs. Cheever, Oklahoma City 
Four photographs of Historical Tour 
Donor: R. G. Miller, Oklahoma City 
Color photograph of Julia Chisholm Davenport 


LETS A, Nae 
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Reeves Hotel, Pauls Valley, Indian Territory 1899 
Dr. A. E. Davenport in uniform World War I 
Dr. and Mrs. A. E. Davenport 


~ Mrs. Douglas Johnston, wife of Chickasaw Governor 


Oil painting by Julia Chisholm Davenport, granddaughter of Jesse Chisholm 
Donor: Juanita Johnston Smith, Oklahoma City 

Officers of Ohoyohoma Club in 1959 

Eleven pictures of Legislative party, Ohoyohoma Club 1959 
Donor: Mrs. Jeff Davis, Oklahoma City 

First County Officers of Curry County, New Mexico 

First house built in Brownhorn, New Mexico 
Donor: W. B. McBee, Oklahoma City 


Exhibits 


Cannon shell - War Between the States 
Donor: James W. Green, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Belt made of pieces of wood with cattle brands, given to Julia Chisholm 
Davenport at dedication of Jesse Chisholm marker, Texas 
Collection hand painted china by Julia Chisholm Davenport 
Donor: Juanita Johnston Smith, Oklahoma City 
Case, shaving kit owned by Wiley Post 
Goggles taken from dead German World War I 
Donor: Walter A. Craig, Sparks, Oklahoma 
Doll with kid body bought in 1890 
Toy iron bought in 1890 
Donor: Mrs. Fern Ross Tafel (’89er), Oklahoma City 
Hackle, for carding flax 
Donor: P. A. Tankersley, Oklahoma City 
Navy uniforms, eleven pieces, World War IJ 
Donor: Buck Cartwright, Wewoka, Oklahoma 
Charter for LeFlore Toll Bridge 
Donor: Mrs. Lou Ferguson, Kiowa 


CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL ROOM 


Three steel engravings, framed, of Jefferson Davis, General Robert E. Lee 
and Thomas J. (Stonewall) Jackson 
Donor: Tulsa chapter UDC, Tulsa 
Silver cup 
Donor: Oklahoma Division UDC, Oklahoma City 
Newspaper, “The Southwest Courier”, June 13 containing biography of 
Father Ryan, the poet, priest of the Confederacy 
Donor: Joseph J. Quinn, Oklahoma City 


UNION MEMORIAL ROOM 


Gun, bayonet and canteen - War Between the States 
Donor: Herman H. Morgan, Oklahoma City 


_ INDIAN ARCHIVES 


Winter 1958-59 issue of THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
Donor: Richard K. Pope, University of Chicago 


\ oe 


Order Form 
for 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
Publications 


MARK OF HERITAGE: 


A beautifully illustrated brochure in colors, locating all 
131 markers erected by the Oklahoma Historical Society and 
giving historical data concerning each. It is a history of 
Oklahoma told by the markers and handsome illustrated map. 


Price $1.00. Add 15¢ for postage with each order. 


ee es PUCIOSCE AOL 3. Thee. copies. 


OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


This booklet tells the story of Oklahoma as revealed by 
the museums in the Oklahoma Historical Society Building. 
Each splendid picture is accompanied by a brief article of 
explanation. Authentic data on the Historical Society’s Museum 
Collections. 


Price 75ce. Add 15¢ for postage with each order. 


Bo eee ee, CUCIOBEO TOR karen copies. 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Historical Building 
Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma 


~ \) . a 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society : 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. 
In order to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the 


PRCMIPOCO LCR G5. ine 
(SEPTIC eee ge Set AN one Oe eee 
AGU POSE an E.2 A ie. Se are aes 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all mem- 
bers. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), three 
dollars in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$50.00. Annual members may become life members at any 
time upon the payment of the fee of fifty dollars. This form of 
membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society It is more economical in the long run and it 
obviates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 


FOLLOWING 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 


menotastic decrees if san y 2 .2..c 8 ee ee 
Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations : occu z 
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THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested in 
the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, May 
26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the promotion 
of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the collection 
and preservation of the State’s historical records, pictures, and 
relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation of all citizens 
of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by the 
Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is distributed 
free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly articles as 
well as those of popular interest, together with book reviews, 
historical notes, etc. Such contributions will be considered 
for publication by the Editor and the Publication Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is open 
to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for college 
and university professors, for those engaged in research in 
Okiahoma and Indian history, for high schoo] history teachers, 
for others interested in the State’s history, and for librarians. 
The annual dues are $3.00 and include a subscription to The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. Life membership may be secured 
upon the payment of $50.00. Regular subscription to The 
Chronicles is $4.00 annually; single copies of the magazine 
(1937 to current number), $1.00 each plus postage. All dues 
and correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Administrative Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


